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COSTUME FOR THE STREET. 
See illustration on first page. 

ee costume is composed of two shades of 

prune faille, with rose-colored bows and 
pleated facings. The cuirass ue is of dark 
prune-color, with double revers of lighter 
shade and a rose-colored bow. Light prune 
sleeves, with pleatings of the same shade; bands 
and bow of rose-color. The skirt has a tablier 
formed of three clusters of large horizontal folds 
meeting behind under large bows, and made to 
represent a triple apron by having three knife 
pleatings of prune-color faced with rose-colored 
pleatings. ‘The large bows on the back are of 
both colors. On the bottom of the skirt is an 
extension flounce made deeper behind to form a 
train, and trimmed with two ends of light prune- 
colored faille. Hat of prune silk, trimmed with 
rose ribbons, a rose-colored ostrich plume, and 
clematis. Roman gold jewelry. Ecru kid gloves. 
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UG With the Number of HARPER’s WEEKLY 
Sor August 21 was sent out gratuitously an 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


embellished with several fine engravings, and con- 
taining an important article on the “TREATMENT 
OF THE DROWNED,” and an installment of Miss 
BRADDON’S new novel, “ DEAD MEN’s SHOES.” 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for August 28. 





Hy Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain numerous full-sized patterns, illustrations, 
and descriptions of Ladies’ and Children’s Dress- 
es; Infants’ Robes, Bathing Cloaks, Night Slips, 
etc.; Embroidery Patterns, Fancy -Work, etc., 
etc. ; with rich literary and artistic attractions, 





IN THE GARDEN. 


HERE is nothing so charming in all the 
world as an old-fashioned flower gar- 
den. No little cramped corner, do we mean, 
with boxed borders of dusty verbenas and 
slug-eaten roses, that one can stand in and 
touch the four sides, but a wide expanse of 
bed and sward; with some hill and dale in 
it, so to say; with thickets of long growth, 
lilacs and currant-bushes, behind which one 
can be lost to sight; with ancient pear and 
apple trees, in whose twisted boughs one can 
sit, and that seem like old family servants, 
a part of the house and the name; the flo- 
ral portions strangely intermingled with the 
vegetable ; a grass-plot where no grass-plot 
has a right to be; a row of hives in the 
sunniest spot; here a vine trellis and there 
an arbor; and at whose foot, hiding it fro: 
other eyes than ours, . 
“The broad ambrosial aisles of lofty lime 
Make noise with bees and breeze from end to end.” 
In this garden what sweet old flowers are 
blooming! stocks and balsams and Bouncing- 
Bets, the descendants of stocks and balsams 
and Bouncing-Bets planted fifty years ago; 
with the white phlox the freckled tiger-lily 
blazes; the London-prides and Canterbury- 
bells are in a row with marigolds and la- 
dy’s-delights and monk’s-hood, bachelor’s- 
button, star-of-Bethlehem, and narcissus; 
striped grass adorns the borders, sweet-briers 
contend with the grape-vines and push them 
to the ground, the flower-de-luce makes the 
air rich about it, the great hollyhocks stand 
up and take the sunshine, to which some gi- 
gantic overtopping sunflower slowly wheels, 
and a white rose, planted by some fair 
grandmother's hand, now long since dust, 
looks back with loftiness on both of them 
from the height to which it has climbed, 
while all about and every where+the ravish- 
ingly sweet honeysuckle has its own way 
from June until October. Ah, yes, give us an 
old-fashioned garden; no stately demesne 
of wealth with its broad walks and regular 
beds in stars and points and all strange com- 
binations of quaint angles, with its stand- 
ards, and its tall vases and urns overflowed 
with exotics, its statuary, its lake and gold- 
fish and swans; but an overgrown, half-tend- 
ed stretch of growth, bearing evidence of past 
care, but where now there is only just enough 
labor spent to keep Nature from taking it 
back entirely to herself, where the old pea- 
cock can spread his splendid plumes and 
trail his emerald and sapphire dyes, the sov- 
ereign of the sward, and where Chanticleer 
occasionally leads his dames, in all the maj- 
esty of lordship, without much fear of inter- 
ception. 


What scenes has not such a garden be- 
held? Here what fair young girls have 
trodden with their maiden fancies till the 
hero came! here what lovers have strolled 
arm in arm, penetrated with the sweetness 
of the place and of life! here what children 
have gamboled, and what sad old eyes have 
watched the frolic! How many years the 
flowers have bloomed in it, the birds have 
sung matins and vespers with ecstatic mu- 
sic! and what an awftl yet gracious air sur- 
rounds the venerable trees that lend them- 
selves to our sport and our shade, but which 
were here before we came, and will be here 
after we are gone! 

And if at one side of this delightful place 
a brook chances to run, as it so often does, 
bringing messages to us, perhaps from dis- 
tant hills, carrying away our messages, our 
rose leaves and our litter, through other gar- 
dens and to other streams, a thread to bind 
us with the distant sea that calls to it, how 
complete is the charm of the place! The 
children with their little spades have dug 
out shallow pools for it to turn and linger 
in, and arrow-heads and lily-pads have taken 
them to themselves; they have thrown step- 
ping-stones across it—and what bare feet 
and white ankles have splashed there! they 
have sent their paper boats sailing on it 
freighted with as real hopes as the little 
lamp-lit barks of the Ganges; they have 
arrested its course with stones that it took 
all their tiny strength to tug, round which 
the brook boils and bubbles with mimic 
rapids; all sorts of wild growth has sprung 
up on the edges, till it has brought a hint 
of the wilderness beneath the windows, and 
gives at all times a sense of life and motion 
without which the staid old garden might 
be aspot for the seven sleepers ; for flowing 
water is in every landscape what motion 
and travel are to every soul. “There is an 
indefinable charm in the aspect and the 
noise of waters,” says ALPHONSE KARR, that 
brightest and sweetest of writers. “Flow- 
ing water is at once a picture and a music 
which causes to flow at the same time from 
my brain, like a limpid and murmuring 
rivulet, sweet thoughts, charming reveries, 
and melancholy remembrances......To re- 
cline, buried in deep grass in bloom, under 
the blue-leafed willows, follow with the eye 
a river or a rivulet, look at the reeds it 
bends in its course, and the grass it bears 
away with it, the green dragon-flies which 
alight upon the rosy blossoms of the flower- 
ing reed or on the white or violet flower of 
the sagittarium, or on the little white anem- 
ones blooming over a large carpet of verd- 
ure—verdure like the green hair of a naiad, 
and to see nothing but that; to listen to the 
brushing of their gauze wings, and the mur- 
muring of the water against the banks and 
the noise of a breathing of wind among the 
leaves of the willows, and to hear nothing but 
that ; to forget every thing else, to feel one’s 
heart filled with unspeakable joy, to feel 
one’s soul expand and blossom in the sun, 
like the little blue flowers of the forget-me- 
not and the rosy blossoms of the flowering 
reed; to be sensible of no desire, and of no 
fear but that of seeing a large white cloud, 
which is rolling up from the horizon, ascend 
the heavens and conceal the sun for a time: 
that is what I call looking at flowing water ; 
that is not a pleasure, it is a happiness which 
I reckon among the greatest that has been 
given me to taste in the course of my life.” 

What delights there are, then, within the 
reach of all who have this lovely old gar- 
den, or, barring the long association, of all 
who can make one to simulate it! What 
merry times are to be had under the old 
black-heart cherry-trees (they are black- 
heart in that garden), where the brazen rob- 
ins dispute the fruit; what happy mornings 
in the sun; what cheerful teas, with the ta- 
ble laid on the grass-plot beneath the great 
butternut-trees ; what fétes champétres and 
rural picnics, with the house close at hand 
for possible shelter in showers; what gay 
and gorgeous evening routs, with Chinese 
lanterns on every bough, illuminating all 
the leaves till every tree is a fountain of 
scintillation, while lovely faces and gallant 
forms go wandering up and down the pleas- 
ant places! They who have such a garden 
as this have all the pleasures of a perfect 
country and out-door life, as it were, within 
their own walls, and without the trouble 
of search. They plant their chair on the 

. turf, and the birds sing, the brook flows, the 
butterflies flit round them, all as uncon- 
sciously as though there were no watcher 
near, and they saw Nature at her play per- 
haps even more familiarly than under the 
constant surprise she gives us when we find 
her among the unaccustomed mountains or 
on the shore, 

And meanwhile there is home with all 
its comforts behind them, and art and its 
luxuries and nature and its wild beauty 
can be enjoyed at one and the same time. 
The father of a family who maintains or 
who builds up such a garden has no need to 
send that family every summer to the Cats- 





kill or the White Mountains, to Rockaway 





or Old Orchard beaches, for theyean reach a 
good share of the health and delight of either 
when they merely step out of their windows. 





WOMEN AND THE CENTENNIALS. 


HATEVER interest women manifest 
in the festivities attending the cele- 
brations of this and of the next patriotic year 
will perhaps be considered by some a work 
of supererogation on their part, except where 
its results are to be felt in hard cash raised 
and contributed at any point where that 
commodity is needed for the success of the 
celebration. 

Nevertheless, we do take a warm interest 
in the Centenary observations, not only be- 
cause, in our own opinion, we have earned 
the right to do so, but because we hold the 
anniversary as commemorative of the vast 
change and improvement in the condition 
of women within a hundred years. 

We suppose there are a few—of course 
perfectly unbiased—beings left who might 
dispute our first statement as to the right 
earned ; but such people have only to look 
at history and learn who made the old Rev- 
olutionary flags and uniforms, ran the bul- 
lets, heartened the men, gave son and hus- 
band, gave zeal and sympathy—in truth, 
have only to remember the general fact that 
in all cases the women of the land have been 
the most ardent and the most bitter—in or- 
der to be silent in their dissent, at any rate. 

And if the daughters of the women of the 
Revolution have earned a right to take in- 
terest in the commemoration of its anniver- 
saries, certainly they have earned another 
right by the work they did in the contest 
that closed ten years ago, the sacrifices they 
made, the enthusiasm they felt, the money 
they procured, the lint they scraped, the 
bandages they sewed, the wounds they 
dressed, the hospitals they attended, the 
dying they soothed, the dead they have 
buried. If, indeed, women do not risk their 
lives in fighting for their country as sol- 
diers, they have already risked their lives in 
bringing soldiers into the world to fight for 
that country, and a magnanimous disposi- 
tion has been wont to consider that suffi- 
cient to entitle them to some consideration. 

But whether it is conceded or not that 
women have earned a right to glorify the 
close of the century, it is impossible, even 
for those unbiased beings before mentioned, 
to dispute the fact that the century has 
glorified women. Look at the condition of 
women a hundred years ago, and look at it 
now. Take, for instance, the bare fact of 
subsistence? Then there were but three 
poor ways in which a woman could earn a 
respectable living—as teacher, as seamstress, 
as servant. If she had opened her mouth 
in public, except in the way of affording 
pleasure, as upon the stage, she would have 
been hooted down or martyrized ; if she had 
undertaken the charge of a parish, she would 
have been banished into the wilderness, as 
ANN HUTCHINSON and Mother LEE were 
banished ; if she had attempted to attend 
medical lectures for the general course of 
physic and surgery, she would have been 
tarred and feathered by the students, as she 
has only just escaped such process in this 
generation. In fact, no profession, no trade, 
no avenue, was open to her but the three 
heretofore stated, in their various branches. 

But gradually the common-sense of the 
world has recognized that liberty for man is 
a poor and absurd farce without liberty for 
woman also; and the first consequence of 
liberty for man has been the slow and some- 
times half-grudged opening of almost every 
avenue to her in which her feet were able 
to tread. Women now have the care of par- 
ishes, and minister to minds diseased and 
the cure of souls as skillfully as ever their 
masters did. Women now are at the head 
of hospitals, carry on large practices, and 
are not scorned as consulting physicians by 
the most eminent; women edit successful 
newspapers; women are heard before the 
bar, are respected on Change, are architects, 
are sculptors, are painters, are printers, are 
multitudinous as authors—in short, are vin- 
dicating their equal right with men to work, 
to live, to think, as complementary halves 
of the same creation. 

For all this we have to thank a hundred 
years of freedom in its beneficial effect upon 
men, while for us it has been like the foster- 
ing sun to the seed hidden in the old earth’s 
breast. Power within us had been repress- 
ed so long that we were ignorant of our 
ability. When freedom gave our brothers 
their chance, being the stronger, the better 
used to effort, and already in the field, they 
helped themselves the first; but their up- 
ward march left room for us, and ever since 
there have been those in their number to 
reach a generous hand and help us to their 
sides. And if the bigoted and ignorant 
among them have laughed at our aspira- 
tions, the noble and magnanimous ones have 
more than atoned. In observing, then, the 
patriotic ceremonials of 75 and ’76, we pay 





tribute to the century that has produced 
these noble and magnanimous men, and 
made it possible for the tribute of women 
to be a thing that does them honor. 





OUR OFTEN INFIRMITIES. 
By tae Avrsor or “Joun Hatirax, GentLeman.” 


OES it ever occur to those of us who are 

no longer young, who begin to feel this 
wonderful machine a little the worse for wear, 
while its spiritual inmate is as fresh and strong 
as ever, how low apparently is the standard of 
health in this present generation? How seldom 
among our friends and acquaintances can we 
point out a thoroughly healthy person? I will 
not even say a robust person, but one who has 
sufficient vitality of body to keep up the daily 
requirements of his mental work, or any sort of 
work, without complaining, without having con- 
tinually to resort to extraneous helps, medical 
or hygienic, wherewith to bolster up his failing 
— and make him capable of his necessary 

uties, 

We do not need to reach the first half cen- 
tury of life in order to see our compeers, and, 
alas! too often others much younger in the race, 
drop out of it one by one, sink into miserable 
valetudinarians, or, growing old before their time, 
slip from the active enjoyment of life into the 
mere endurance of it. How many among us 
who only yesterday, as it were, seemed ready for 
an eternity of youth and labor, to whom three- 
score years and ten ap’ all too short for 
what they had to do, now consciously or uncon- 
sciously echo the pathetic words of one whose 
name I this day write with tears—for Charles 
Kingsley only yesterday ‘‘ fell on sleep” — 

“Men must work, and women must weep, 

And the sooner it’s over, the sooner to sleep ?” 
Nay, all have not even strength to work, and 
some scarcely enough strength to weep, but drop 
into helpless silence and a weary looking for- 
ward to that death-slumber which is to them the 
only possible rest. I have heard people say they 
do not even want to ‘‘ go to heaven ;” they only 
want to go to sleep. They are ‘‘so tired.” 

Why so? Why, in an age supposed to be thus 
civilized—overcivilized, indeed; which takes such 
exceeding care of itself, mentally and physically; 
writes cart-loads of medical books, and makes 
speeches by the hour on sanitary subjects—is 
the old-fashioned health of our forefathers a 
thing almost unknown? ‘True, we are said to 
live longer than they did, but what sort of life 
is it? Do we enjoy the full vigor of a sound 
mind in a sound body, to be used both for the 
service of God and man, good at work, good at 
play, able to make the very most of every hour? 
Are we wholesome trees bearing fruit to the 
last, and still keeping ‘‘ strong and well-liking ?” 
Or do we, immediately after our first youth, oft- 
en before it is ended, begin to fade and fail, to 
grumble at our work, to w' of our pleasures, 
to be pestered ourselves, and, worse, to pester 
all our friends, with our ‘‘ often infirmities ?” 
Not actual sicknesses, but infirmities, small suf- 
ferings of all sorts, and a general sense of inca- 
pacity for the duties of life, which entirely takes 
away its hapPy normal condition—not-to think 
about one’s self at all. 

When a man makes a habit of dwelling upon 
his sins, depend upon it he has a good many 
sins to dwell on; and he who persists in ‘‘in- 
vestigating his own inside” will very soon fall, 
if he has not already fallen, into a thoroughly 
diseased state. Even as truly good people are 
good without knowing it, so really healthy peo- 
ay never notice their health. The perfect life 

the child’s life of absolute unconsciousness. 

But this is a condition so rare nowadays, what- 
ever it was in days past, that the question of our 
often infirmities, to borrow an apostolic phrase, 
deserves a sermon quite as much as many topics 
which are discussed in pulpits, where it is most- 
ly the fashion to attend to the soul first and the 
body afterward. 

It behooves us to take heed that the corporeal 
habitation into which our spirit is put—for this 
life at least—is dealt with as kindly as circum- 
stences allow, carefully cherished, swept and 
garnished, and made the most commodious res- 
idence possible, so as to allow free play to its 
immortal inhabitant. 

It is true—too true, alas!—that in many in- 
stances this desirable end is neutralized by he- 
reditary weaknesses—the sins of the fathers in- 
evitably visited upon the children—and by our 
own early faults ignorantly committed, and the 
unalterable circumstances in which our lot is 
placed. We can not care for ourselves without 
sacrificing more than ought to be sacrificed by 
any human being to his own individuality. But 
there is a medium course always possible; and 
sore let and hindered as we may often be, I think 
some of us very often create our own hinderances 
and add weight to our natural burdens by the 
want of a certain respect for the body as a faith- 
ful servant, out of which we must get a good 
deal of work before we have done with it. 

We generally begin by working it a great deal 
too hard. We rejoice in our youth; we exult 
in our strength; we use both recklessly, boast- 
fully, as if they were wholly our own to do as 
we liked with, and could never possibly wear 
out. So in a thousand careless ways we squan- 
der vitality, never thinking that we have only a 
certain quantity given us to last till death, and 
that for every atom of wasted health, heedlessly 
wasted, nature—that is, God—will assuredly one 
* bring us to judgment. 

till, we are not wholly to blame. I believe 
many feeble men or delicate women of to-day 
owe the helplessness of their lives to the igno- 
rance of sanitary laws of the parents of forty or 
fifty years ago. Even as fifty years hence our 
children may have to reproach us for that sys- 
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tem of overfeeding, and especially overdrinking, 
which many doctors now advocate for the young 
generation. I doubt if even the calomel pow- 
ders, jalap and gin, brimstone and treacle, of 
our tormented childhood were worse than the 
meat three times a day, the brandy and the 
daily glass of wine, poured into innocent little 
stomachs, which naturally would keep to the in- 
fant’s food of bread and milk, and almost noth- 
ing besides, Certainly not stimulants. 

This is neither a medical treatise nor a tee- 
total essay, yet, as he is a coward who does not 
openly pe bso his colors, I do not hesitate to 
say that I believe half the bodily and spiritual 
ailments of this world spring from that much 
misinterpreted and not by any means inspired 
sentence of St. Paul, ‘‘ Drink no longer water, 
but use a little wine for thy stomach’s sake and 
thine often infirmities.” How often do we hear it 
quoted? But nobody considers that the advice 
was given because of the ‘often infirmities,” the 
origin of which we, of course, do not know. 
That which is most valuable as a medicine is 
poison when taken as a food. To accustom a 
child or a youth to strong drinks is to institute a 
craving after them, a necessity for them, almost 
more dangerous than the temporary good, if it 
be a good, effected by their use. 

Most children have an instinctive dislike to al- 
cohol in any shape, unless, indeed, there be a 
hereditary predisposition toward it—of all pre- 
dispositions the most fatal. Any one who knows 
the strong pureness of a constitution which has 
received from two or three temperate generation 
an absolute indifference to stimulants, can hardly 
overvalue the blessing it is to a child, boy or girl, 
to bring it up from babyhood in the firm faith 
that wine, beer, and spirits are only medicines, 
not drinks; that when you are thirsty, be you 
man, woman, or child, the right and natural bev- 
erage for you is water, and only water. If you 
require it, if you have been so corrupted by the 
evil influences of your youth or the luxurious 
taste of your after-years that you ‘‘ can not drink 
water,” either there is something radically dis- 
eased in your constitution, or you will soon bring 
yourself to that condition. Long before you are 
middle-aged you will have no lack of “ often in- 
firmities.” 

To ‘‘drink no wine nor strong drink,” to be 
absolutely independent of the need for it, or the 
temptation to it—any young man or woman 
brought up on this principle has not only a de- 
fense against many moral evils, but a physical 
stronghold always in reserve to fall back upon 
when accidental sickness and the certain feeble- 
ness of old age call fur that resource, which I do 
not deny is at times a most valuable one. But 
the advice I would give to the young and healthy 
is this: save yourselves from all spirituous drinks, 
as drinks, as long as ever you can, even as you 
would resist using a crutch as long as you had 
your own two legs to walk upon. If you like 
wine—well, say honestly you take it because 
you like it, that you prefer indulging your palate 
at the expense of your health; but never delude 
yourself, or suffer others to delude you, that al- 
cohol is a necessity any more than stays or or- 
thopedic instruments, or strong medicinal poi- 
sons, or other sad helps which nature and science 
provide to sustain us in our slow but sure decay. 

Still, to retard that decay as much as possible, 
to keep up to the last limit the intellectual and 
physical vigor, which is such a blessing not only 
to ourselves but to those about us, this is the re- 
ligion of the body, too often lost sight of, but 
which I for one count it no heathenism both to 
believe in and to preach: a religion, not a su- 
perstition; the reverence and care for the phys- 
ical temple of the divine human soul, without in 
the least sinking to that luxurious Greek philos- 
ophy which considered the body only as worth 
regarding. 











NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FALL SILKS. 


4 be first importations of Lyons silks for fall 
and winter costumes are rich gros grains 
and failles of very dark shades. Brown and blue 
are the colors most largely imported, and the 
best of these are almost black. Plain colors 
have the preference, but there are also plaids 
and stripes; -matelassé designs and quaint pat- 
terns of moyen-fige brocades are shown among 
rich figured silks. 

The handsomest brown failles are two shades 
of marron, or chestnut-color; the first is very 
dark, and the second, with which the first is to 
be trimmed, is a light shade, ranked as me- 
dium on the manufacturer's list. Fumée, or 
smoke brown, is the familiar shade called London 
smoke. ‘There are three shades of pain briilé, 
similar to those of former winters. Solitaire is 
unmixed brown, and next this comes Sienne 
brown with red tinges. Carmelite brown re-ap- 
pears, and there are a few bronze shades, but all 
such mongrel hues will be replaced by more pos- 
itive colors. Négrillon is brown that is almost 
black. Cassis is black-currant color, with slight 
tints of blue, and promises to be a very fashion- 
able shade. Marine foncé is the first choice of 
the dark navy blue shades for day costumes, 
Next are indigo shades scarcely removed from 
black. Sphinx is the popular gray-blue brought 
out in very dark shades. Gros bleu is a pure 
tint without shading of other color, like the soft 
Madonna blue of last year. Gray will also be a 
popular color in dark yet clear shades. Acier, 
steel gray, is largely imported. Caoutchouc is 
exceedingly dark, and will therefore be stylish. 
Bouvreuil is a soft shade, darker than dove-col- 
or. 


darker than those that have been worn through- 
out the summer. Chambertin is dark wine- 








oer. Enfer defines itself. Nacarat is orange- 


EVENING SILKS. 

For evening silks the greatest variety is shown 
in pale yellow tints. First is créme, the - 
white cream-color now in favor ; next is blondine, 
a deeper hue, like golden hair; 6/é, or corn-color ; 
chair, or flesh tints, like pale écru shades ; paiille, 
which is bright straw-color; and soft chamois 
shades. Salmon takes deeper yellow hues, and 
has less pink than formerly, showing the gradual 
abandonment of all mixed colors. The green 
silks to be worn by gas-light are very light, such 
as sea-foam, which is merely greenish-white, and 
a pale shade that seems a transparent over anoth- 
er color, and is called crystal green. Evening 
blue shades are Indienne, azur, and ciel. Mex- 
ico blue is shown in two shades; one is medium 
light, and the other is very deep, yet is brighten- 
ed by gas-light. ‘Two shades of lilac are shown, 
and there is pure lavender-color for elderly la- 
dies. Rose-colors are deeper than they ot 
been lately. 


PLAID AND STRIPED SILKS. 


Plaid silks are not very largely imported, and 
it is hinted that stripes will be preferred. Plaid 
gros grains of light quality, to be used as trim- 
mings cut bias, and also to be associated with 
plain colors, are shown with grounds of the dark 
fashionable shades just mentioned, barred with 
brighter colors. ‘The handsomest plaids are 
what the French call cameo quadrillé silks, with 
almost. invisible plaids of light shade on dark 
grounds of a single color, with bars in bright re- 
lief. Green seems to be a favorite ground for 
such plaids ; thus there are myrtle green grounds, 
with vague, irregular plaids of light green and 
threads of crimson or of blue. Blue plaids have 
two shades of blue, with gray bars; brown plaids 
have lines of gold. When these plaids are used 
for basques and tabliers they will be cut bias. 
The richest plaids are those of dark faille, barred 
with velvet. Brown, blue, and black prevail in 
these rich fabrics, There are also satin bars on 
faille foundations. 

Striped silks are two shades ofa color in broad, 
bold lines. Faille, striped with satin, is shown 
in quaint, stylish colors, such as prune with cream- 
color, brown with blue, and black with cream or 
with pearl color. 


WINTER LOUISINES. 


Winter Louisines are heavy silk serges or bas- 
ket-woven silks, like those worn during the sum- 
mer, but thick enough for winter costumes, and 
in dark plaids illuminated by lines of brilliant 
color, 
these, such as brown grounds with mingled plaids 
of blue, scarlet, and cream -color, or else dark 
indigo blue grounds barred with scarlet and 
gold, or prune grounds with red and blue bars. 
Handsomer than these are the damask serges of 
soft pliable twilled silk in blocks of two shades 
of brown, dark blue, gray, or prune. There are 
also silk serges of solid color in the stylish dark 
shades, 

MATELASSE SILKS. 


The matelassé silks that met only partial fa- 
vor last season are improved for next winter by 
having raised velvet figures. The ground is sat- 
in or faille, and the arabesques are of velvet of 
heavy pile. These are shown in deep blue, 
brown, and black, to be used as over dresses for 
velvet skirts. Matelassé stuffs without velvet 
have larger figures than those worn last winter, 
such as prettily fluted shells and rose clusters. 
There are many light blue and white matelassé 
silks for evening dresses ; there are also what are 
now called Oxford combinations, pale blue with 
cream, rose, or white figures in these fine goods. 


MOYEN-AGE DAMASKS, VELOURS, ETC. 


The moyen-fge damasks and velours are the 
richest fabrics brought out for winter. They are 
heavy brocades in old, quaint, tapestry colors, 
such as purple wrought nearly all over with gold 
arabesques, or else pale blue with gold. The 
stately-looking velours is black faille ground with 
flowers of raised velvet. ‘There are also the old- 
time damask reps, with damask figures brocaded 
in light shades on dark backgrounds of the same 
color. ‘These are done in imitation of the. bro- 
cades worn during the reign of Henri II. Ele- 
gant brocaded silks are shown in two dark shades 
of brown, Sphinx, gray, and blue, to be made 
up with plain silk or velvet. 


SICILIENNE. 


Sicilienne will be fashionably worn again. It 
is brought out in the rich reps of last season, but 
the novelty is figured Sicilienne, with shell, dam- 
ask, and diamond patterns. All the fashionable 
dark colors are represented, but this fabric is 
handsomest in black. 


EVENING BROCATELLE SILKS, ETC. 


Charming dresses for evening wear will be 
made of the light brocatelle silks. These are 
soft twilled silks covered with small floral de- 
signs. ‘Thus a Marguerite dress has a cream- 
colored ground strewn with Marguerites of a 
slightly deeper shade; a lilac dress has clusters 
of lilacs thrown over it. White brocatelles are 
brightened by small bouquets ; pale blue grounds 
have white flowers; pearl gray brocatelle has 
fish-scale patterns, linked rings, and circles with- 
in circles of deeper shade. Rose, maize, and 
blue grounds have brocaded squares of white, 
with palm leaves inside each square. 

China crape is also enriched by tapestry de- 
signs and matelassé figures of the same color. 
All light hues and black China crapes are large- 
ly imported. 

New Chambéry gauzes are also plaided in 
Pompadour and Oxford colors, such as pale rose 
with blue, or blue with buff. 


Odd combinations of color are shown in - 





SILK CASHMERES. 


From the variety of figured stuffs brought by 
merchants, there is little doubt that they will find 
favor. Among these rich goods are silk cash- 
meres, which are thick twilled India silks in dark 
colors nearly covered with damask designs. 


NEW WOOL GOODS. 


Many of the new wool goods are broderie, as 
the French say, with wrought figures that look 
like embroidery or brocade. Some of these are 
all wool, but the most elaborate have silk, satin, 
or velvet figures. There are gray grounds of 
wool cloth with silken figures of brown ; heavily 
twilled blue wool stuffs are overlaid with black 
satin figures ; gray-blue grounds have figures of 
lighter shade. Less striking than these are soft 
drab stuffs of fine twilled wool overlaid with in- 
tricate tracery of the same shade or with bias 
plaids, or else little diamonds or small checks. 

Cashmeres, serges, and merinoes are staple 
goods, and apt to remain in fashion while cos- 
tumes are worn, as they require soft flexible 
stuffs for draperies. In selecting those for the 
coming season the reader is advised to choose 
very dark shades of quiet colors. Camel’s-hair 
in invisible plaids, and the striped limousine of 
last year, are provided for serviceable winter 
costumes. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
A. T. Stewart & Co.; and Arnoip, Con- 
STABLE, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the New York Herald, 
writing from Long Branch, gives a pleasant 
sketch of the President’s domestic life at his 
cottage, and incidentally alludes to his son-in- 
law, Mr. SarToris, of whom there have been a 
few disparaging remarks in some of the papers. 
The Herald says that Mr. 8. is quite a favorite 
at the Branch, a good ——s a good musician, 
has an Englishman’s liking for athletic sports, 
is a capital shot, and a remarkable swimmer, 
making little of jumping from his boat a quar- 
ter of a mile from land and swimming ashore 
after finishing his fishing. 

—General Thomas Thumb must step down 
and out. A new warrior, General ADontIs Cor- 
FEE, has come to the front. This general comes 
from the Cape of Good Hope, in Southern Africa, 
and is thirty-six inches high, weighs thirty-seven 
pounds, is in every respect well proportioned, 
with no imperfections such as usually charac- 
a dwarfs. He has just been landed in Lon- 

on. 

—The American “‘ team” seem to be as great 
favorites socially as they were favorites shootial- 
\y. After Major FuLton received the Wimble- 

on Cup from the Princess Loviss, the team 
were visited py the Duke of Cambridge, Earl 
Spencer, the Earl of Kingston, and the Marquis 
of Lorne. They will be due here at the end of 
this month. 

—The London Spectator of July 17 contains 
an elaborate and favorable notice of Lermon- 
TOFF’s famous poem, “The Circassian Boy,”’ 
translated from a German edition by Mr. 8. 8. 
Conant, editor of Harper’s Weekly, and recently 
—_—- by James R. Oscoop & Co., Boston. 

ERMONTOFF was one of the great poets of Rus- 
sia, but a wild, reckless man, who scorned the fri- 
volities and pleasures of fashionable life, and wor- 
shiped nature. ‘‘TheCircassian Boy” is the most 
beautiful and best known of his ms. ‘The 
translation into English,” says the Spectator, ‘is 
admirably done; there is nothing forced about 
it, and it gives us a simple story, full of tender- 
ness and pathos, with wild, strange, underlying 
fancy. The German version from which this 
translation is made is by Bopgnstapr, and is 
acknowledged to be perfectly faithful to the 
tone and spirit of the original. Mr. Conanrt’s 
has evidently been a labor of love. It is difficult 
to believe that these clear thoughts, fair images 
of the beauty of the earth and sky, tender mus- 
ings and clinging regrets of the dying boy, as he 
relates the rapturous dreams which come to him 
in the brief interval of his freedom from the pris- 
on shelter of the cloister, where he had been 
saved from the fate of his routed tribe and cap- 
tured father, come to us through the veil of a 
double interpretation, the sieve of two lan- 

ages. 

—Kyria Kicwasa, a Greek lady, known for 
excellent lectures on ‘ Ancient Philoso hers 
and Tragedians,”’ with a view to aid her sisters 
in the right direction, has rented rooms in a 
large building a gree intended for the exhi- 
bition of national industry in Greece. There 
she has established a school, where girls of the 
lower classes are taught all kinds of practical 
and useful female employments, such as needle- 
work, designing, drawing, etc. 

—Mr. Witiiam Boutier Duncan, head of the 
banking house which has recently succumbed, 
derived a portion of his name and much of his 
earliest fortune from a distant relative named 
WILiIAM But er, of Providence, Rhode Island. 
Mr. BUTLER was a very rich man, without di- 
rect descendants, and when he first drew up his 
will gave most of his wealth to young Dun- 
CAN on the condition that he should take the 
testator’s name, WILLIAM Butter. In a codicil 
Mr. BuTLeR revoked the condition, and left the 
money without incumbrance; but young Dun- 
CAN, through kindly my for his benefactor, 
dropped the given name which he had hitherto 
borne, and prefixed WiLLiaM BUTLER to his 
family name. The BUTLER fortune was nearly 

—Isaac M. Sins, of sewing-machine fame, 
was early in life a member of a strolling theat- 
rical company, of which CoRNELIUS A Loom, 
father of OLIvE Logan, was manager, and which 
in its earlier history numbered among its mem- 
bers Forrest, JEFFERSON, BARNEY WILLIAMS, 
and others since famous. SINGER was not much 
of an artist. He was intrusted with the thinnest 
parts, Ce.ia Logan, writing about him, says: 

‘My father and SINGER were one day sitting to- 
gether, my mother near by, very busy making 
over a dress, with a baby on her knee and a play- 
book on the table beside her. The poor utility 


man observed her for a while, and then said that 
he never saw a woman sewing without thinking 
what a boon it would be to the sex if something 
could be invented to relieve them of the labor ; 
that he had long had an idea in his head as to 












how it could be done. This remark led to 
conversation on the subject, and to Sinezr’s 
exyleising his invention, which, discouraged, he 
had given up. My father urged him to perse- 
vere, and fired with new hope, he took heart 


and went to work again. So great was his pre- 
occupation that he was never perfect in a part 
after that.” Latterly Mr. Srneex lived in Eu- 
rope, where his large income enabled him to live 
stylishly, and make, in a certain way, a consider- 
able figure. 

—Mr. BeEcHER has resumed his “‘ Star’’ papers 
in the Christian Union, and in the last’ number 
gives a name to his country home at Peekskill. 

fter nerrt the — names suggested to 

him, he says: “‘ At length it was revealed to me 
that the place should be called ‘ Beechworth’— 
the first syllable hinting at the owner, and the 
second being the old English for the farm or 
place. And so from this time forth, should our 
Country Notes be dated at Beechworth, all may 
know that that points out the fairest spot in the 
fairest village on the Hudson River, the village 
of Peekskill. In this compliment to Peekskill 
I would be understood as referring to what the 
Lord has done for the place and its surround- 
ings, and not what man has done.” 
—The Rev. Crrvs D. Foss, D.D., the newly 
elected president of the Wesleyan University, 
is an Ulster County man, having been born at 
Kingston in 1834. He was graduated at Wes- 
leyan University before he was twenty. In 1854 
he was appointed teacher of mathematics in 
Adrian Seminary, and was elected president of 
the institution in 1856. Dr. Foss joined the 
New York Conference of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church in 1857, having resigned the presi- 
dency of the seminary, and was stationed at 
Chester. Since then he has had charge of a 
number of prominent churches in New York 
and Brooklyn. During his ministerial career 
Dr. Foss visited Europe in 1867, but was absent 
only a few months. He was made a Doctur of 
Divinity by Wesleyan University in 1870, and in 
1872 was a delegate to the General Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

—Dr. Demarquay, of Paris, has left a model 
will. Originally coming to Paris without a sou 
or friend, he worked his way to the highest pro- 
fessional eminence, died immensely rich, be- 
queathed sums to found annual prizes in surgery, 
and presented legacies to his pupils aud souvenirs 
to his old patients. 

—Mrs. RanpDAL1, widow of the late Postmas- 
ter-General RANDALL, and her son are in Ne- 
braska, on the North Platte, presiding over a 
large dairy establishment for the manufacture 
of cheese made from the milk of 200 cows. 

—The Queen of Holland, who has lately been 
making quite a visit in England, did not, it is 
said, give herself up entirely to amusements. 
There is some probability that the Princess 
BEATRICE may be betrothed to Prince ALEx- 
ANDER, the second son of the King of Holland. 
There have for more than one generation been 
unfortunate relations between the two royal 
families in this respect. A match was arranged 
between the Princess CHaRLOTTE, daughter of 
Gerorce IV., and the then Prince of Orange, but 
it broke down on account of the repugnance of 
the princess toward her suitor. Again, in our 
own day, a Prince of Orange came to ask the 
hand of an English princess of the blood—the 
Princess ALiceE—and it was even said that he 
also proposed to a younger sister; but he had 
rather a bad character, like his father, and was 
soon sent about his business. This second son 
has, however, been rather his mother’s bey, and 
there can be no doubt that a family connection 
with Holland would be popular. 

—Mrs. CeLia BuRLEIGH, who died a few days 
since at Syracuse, was about fifty years of age, 
and her death was caused by a painful malad 
which had long troubled her. Her early life 
was a sad one, and she rarely alluded to it. She 
had been married twice before she met Mr. W. 
H. Burieiex, to whom she was wedded less 
than ten years ago. Mr. BURLEIGH was a man 
of education and refinement, an accomplished 
journalist and a graceful poet, and Mrs. Bur- 
LEIGH’s life after her third marriage was a tran- 
quil one until her husband’s death, in 1870 or 
thereabout. Soon afterward she determined to 
become a preacher, and she assumed that posi- 
tion in the Unitarian Church in 1871. fter 
preaching in various places, she was appointed 
to a pastorate in the town of Brooklyn, Connect- 
icut. She was a woman of attractive and com- 
manding presence, and possessed physical ad- 
vantages which made her acceptable as a public 
speaker. 

—A correspondent of the Chicago Journal 
gives an interesting sketch of the college life 
of LoNGFELLOW at Bowdoin: “ Before he grad- 
uated he had written some of his classical poems, 
early showing the bent of his genius. e was 
a fine classical scholar, and in reviving old mem- 
ories while at Brunswick, he said that a certain 
examination in Horace probably gave a turn to 
his whole life. He had spent considerable time 
on one of the hardest odes, and went into ex- 
amination hoping that that ode would be as- 
signed him. It turned out to his wish, and one 
of the examiners was so much impressed with 
the scholarship and taste of the young man that 
he urged his appointment as Professor of Mod- 
ern Languages. Thus it came to pass that Mr. 
LONGFELLOW gained his first distinction as pro- 
fessor in the college whose very name may be 
strange to half the readers of the Jowrnal. Be- 
fore assuming his duties as teacher he spent a 

ear in Europe—a rare privilege in that day, and 
in itself enough to excite great expectations.” 

—That Mr. PLIMsoLL who made a scene in 
Parliament the other day, and who was ordered 
out of the House for the time being, is a native 
of Bristol, and in his fifty-first year. He was 
educated by a tutor, and obtained gold medale 
at the universities of Glasgow, Edinburgh, and 
Giessen. He is a coal merchant, and author of 
a a, and a book named Our Sea- 
men. He was an unsuccessful candidate for the 

British House of Commons at Derby in 1865, 
but was elected in 1868 by a large majority on 
the Liberal ticket. Mr. Puimso_i has experi- 
enced the ups and downs of fortune, and has 
learned the condition of the working classes of 
England by sharing their lot. ‘I have had to 
make,” he says in is book, “‘ $1 86 (72 cents of 
which I paid for my lodging) last me a whole 
week, and I did it. It is astonishing how little 

ou can live on when you divest yourself of all 

fancied needs,”” Several years ago Mr. PLIMsOoLi 
espoused the sailors’ cause, and has been the 
leader of the movement for preventing the sail- 
ing of unseaworthy or overladen vessels. 
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Crochet Edging for Wash Dresses, etc. 

Tus edging isworked with twisted crochet cotton, No. 30, on a ch. 
(chain stitch) foundation of the requisite length, as follows: 1st round.— 
%* 1. de. (double crochet) on the next foundation st. (stitch), 1 ch., 1 p. 
(picot, consisting of 5 ch. and one single crochet on the first of these), 

ch., 1 de. on the same st. on which the preceding dc. was worked, 
7 ch., pass over 8 st,, and repeat from *. 2d round.—>+ 1 de..on the 
middle of the next 7 ch. in the preceding’ round, 1 ch., 1 p., 1 ch., 1 de. 
on the same st. on which the preceding de. was worked, 7 ch., and re- 
peat from *. 3d round.—>* 1-dc. on the middle of the next 7 ch. in 
the preceding round, 1 ch., 1 p., 1 ch., 1 de. on the same st. on which 
the preceding de. was worked, 3 ch., 3 p., 1 sc. (single crochet) on the 
third of the 3 ch. worked previously before the 3 p., 3 ch., and repeat 
from *. 4th round.—»* 1 sc. on the middle st. of the middle one of 
the next 3 p. in the preceding round, 1 ch., 1 p, downward (for this cro- 
ehet 5 ch., drop the last’st. from the needle, insert the latter in the first 
of the 5 ch., and draw the dropped st. through); 1 ch., 1 p., 11 ch., 1 se. 
on the fifth of these 11 ch. ;- on the loop thus formed work + 1 sc., 3 ch., 
8 de., 3ch., and 
repeat 3 times 


soufflets on the free edge, and sew them to the bottom. For the bag 
cut of blue cashmere two pieces, each seven inches and three-quarters 
wide and ten inches long, join them on the sides, leaying a slit two 
inches and a half long on the upper edge, fold down the latter on the 
wrong side an inch and a quarter wide, and stitch it for a hem, through 
which blue silk cord is run. Sew the under edge of the bag to the bot- 
tom on the wrong side, and furnish the free edge of the bag above the 
soufflets with a hem, through which elastic braid is run. The knitting- 
needles are passed through the opening between the soufflets and the 
bag. Furnish the bottom with a lining of blue cashmere, face the han- 
dle with a strip of cashmere two inches wide, which is folded double, 
and fasten it as shown by the illustration. 


Square for Tidies.—Russian Braid and Crochet. 

Tus square is worked with 
écru Russian braid which is 
furnished on both sides with 
single woven loops, and with 
white twisted crochet cotton, 
No. 30. Arrange 
from +; then the Russian braid 
work 1 sc. on ‘ in a double square, 
the same loop Crocuet Epcrnc ror Was Dresses, ETC. which forms a small- 
on which the er square in each of 
previous work was done, 1 sc. on the the four corners, as shown by the illustra- 
fourth of the 11 ch. worked preyi- tion, and fasten the intersecting points 
ously, 3 'ch., 1 p., 2 ch., 1 sc. on of the braid together with several 
the middle st. of the middle stitches. ‘The free spaces inside 
one of the next 3 p., 1 ch., of the square are fill- 
1 p. downward, 1 ch., 1 ed with crochet- 
p., 5 ch., 1 p., 2 ch., work. Begin in 
and repeat from *. the centre of 
5th round.—* 1 
de. on the first 
of the 3. ch. 
worked aft- 
er __ the 











































































Fig. 1.--Newsparer Stanp.—Raltsep, Satin, 
anD Hatr-poLka Stitcnh EMBROIDERY. 
[See Figs. 2-6.] 


Kwrirrine-CaseE. 


of the square, which is worked separately, as fol- 
lows: Ist round. —* 15 ch. (chain stitch), 1 sl. 
(slip stitch) on the ninth of these, going back 

on the 15 ch. work 4 sc. (single crochet) on 
the 8th, 7th, 6th, and 5th ch., 1 sl. on the 
4th of the 15 ch., and repeat three 

times from * ; finally, 1 sl. on the 
first st. (stitch) in this round. 2d 
round.— * 2 se. on the next 2 
st. in the preceding round, 1 
sl. on the second following 
st., 4 sc. on the next 4 
st., + 1 se. on the next 
loop formed of the 
last 6 of the 15 
ch.,4 ch., 4 ste. 
(short treble 


next 3 de., 1 ch., 3 p., 1 de. on the third of 
the 3 ch. worked before the following 3 dc., 
1 ch., 3 p., 1 ch., 1 de. on the first of the 
3 ch. worked after the next 3 dc., 3 p., 
1 ch., 1 de. on the third of the 3 ch. 
worked before the following 3 dec., 
1 ch., 1 p., 1 ch., 1 se. on the 
middle of the next 5 ch, be- 
tween 2 p., 1 ch., 1 p., 1 ch., 
and repeat from *. 
Knitting-Case. 
TuIs case con- 


sists of a bottom 
and handle of 


plaited straw crochet) on 
and a bag the same 
of blue cash- loo on 
mere. The bot- which 1 se, has 
tom and handle are already been cro- 


ornamented with 
point Russe stitches of 
colored worsted. For the 
bottom of the bag use an 
oval piece of plaited straw 
eight inches wide and twelve 
inches long, and for the handle take 
a piece of straw braid eleven 
inches and a quarter long 
and three-quarters of an 
inch wide, and embroider 
it in chain stitch and in 
point Russe with red, blue, 
and black zephyr worst- 
ed, as shown by the il- 
lustration, Join the 
bottom at the ends 
with soufflets of 
double — blue 

cashmere, 


cheted, 3 ch., and 
repeat twice from + ; 
then 1 sc. on the same 
loop on which the previous 
work was done, 4 sc. on the 
next 4 st., pass over 1 st., and 
with 1 sl. surround the sl. worked 
first, so that all the veins of the st. 

between the 2 sl. are caught, and only 
the upper vein of the first sl. remains 
free. Work 1 sc. on the next st. in the 
preceding round, and repeat three times from 
*. At the end of the round work I sl. instead 
of the sc., fasten the thread and cut it off. This 
completes the figure in the centre. Work two 
rounds inside of the middle square formed of Russian 
braid which is furnished with 18 loops on each of the four 
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SQUARE FOR SETTING TOGETHER 
Tip1es.—Russian Brarp AND 
CRrocHET. Satin Sacuet. 
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for which cut two 
pieces each four 
inches and seven- 
eighths wide and 
six inches long, 
and furnish them 
on the upper edge 
- with a hem, 
Fig. 3.—Derai or through which 
Borper or News- elastic braid is 

PAPER STAND. run. Gather the 


sides, and in the sec- 
ond of these rounds 
at the same time 
fasten on the centre 
figure worked pre- 
viously as follows: 
3d round.— * 1 de. 
(double crochet) on 
the second of the 18 
loops on the next Fig. 5.—DxtTalL oF 
side of the square, Borper or News- 
15 times alternately PAPER STAND. 









Fig. 4.—Dertart or Borper oF Fig. 2.—Borper ror Pittow, Fic. 1.—Cross Stitch EmBRoipeRy. Fig. 6.—Deralt or BorvER OF 
Newsrarer STanpd. Description of Symbols: ® Maize (silk); © Red; ® Green; ® Black; ! White. Newsparer STAND. 
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1 ch., 1 de. on the next loop, then 1 ch., 1 de. 
on the next loop, without working off the upper 
veins of the de,, however, 1 dc. on the next loop 
on the following side of the square, working off 
the upper veins of this de. together with the up- 
per veins of the dc. worked previously, 1 ch., 
and repeat three times from * ; finally, 1 sl. on 
the first de. in this round. 4th round.—5 ch., 
the first 8 of which count as first de. , three times 
alternately 1 de. on the third following st. in the 
preceding round, 2 





the first of the 2 ch. worked previously, .twice 
alternately 1 dc. on the following loop, 1 ch., 
and repeat four times from +; then 1 de. on the 
last loop on this side, not working off the upper 
veins of this dc., however, 1 dc. on the next loop 
on the following end, working off the upper veins 
of this de. together with the upper veins of the 
preceding dc., 1 ch., 1 de. on the next loop, 1 4 
ch., 1 de. on the following loop, not working off 
the upper veins of this de., however, 1 de. on the 





ch., * then 1 de. 
on the third follow- 
ing st., 15 ch., fast- 
en the 6th and 11th 
of these 15 ch. to 
the centre figure as 
shown by the illus- 
tration (to do this 
drop the st. from 
the needle, insert 
the latter in the 
corresponding st., 
and draw the drop- 
ped st. through), 1 
sc. on the de. work- 
ed last, 1 ch., four 
times alternately 1 
de. on the third fol- 
lowing st., 2 ch., 
then 1 de. on the 
third following st., 
not working off the 
upper veins, how- 
ever; pass over 5 
st., 1 de. on the 
next st., working 
off the upper veins 
of this de. together 
with the upper veins 
of the de. worked 
previously, twice 
alternately 2 ch., 1 
de. on the third fol- 
lowing st., then 18 
ch., fasten the 8th 
of these ch. to the 
5th de. before the 
last, and the 13th 
ch. to the centre 
figure, as shown by 
the illustration, 1 
sc. on the de. work- 
ed last, 2 ch., twice 
alternately 1 de, on 
the third following 
st., 2 ch., and re- 
peat twice from *, 
then 1 de. on the 
third following st., 
15 ch., fasten the 
6th and Iith of 
these 15 ch. to the 
centre figure, as 
shown by the illus~ 
tration, | sc. on the 
de. worked last, 1 
ch., four times al- 
ternately 1 de, on 
the third following 
st., 2ch., then 1 de. 
on the third follow- 
ing st., not working 
off the upper veins, 
however, | sl. on 
the third of the 3 
ch. counting as first 
de. in this round, 
6 sl. on the next 6 
st. in this round, 
18 ch., fasten the 
8th of these ch. to 
the upper two veins 
of the second de. 
before the last, and 
the 13th ch. to the 
centre figure, as 
shown by the illus- 
tration, 1 sl, on the 
last of thesl. worked 
previously. Fasten 
the thread and. cut 
it off. The small 
squares in each cor- 
ner of the large 
square, which are 
formed by the in- 
tersection of the 
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Russian braid, and 
are furnished on 
each side with three 
loops, are filled as 
follows: 1 de. on 
the middle loop on 
one side of the 
square, * 1 ch., L 
de. on the following 
loop,. not working 
off the upper veins 
of the de., however, 
1 de. on the next 
loop on the follow- 
ing side, working 
off the upper veins 
of this de. together 
with the upper veins 
of the preceding 
de,, 1 ch., 1 de. on 
the next loop, and 
repeat three times from +, but in the third rep- 
etition, instead of working the last de., crochet 
1 sl. on the first de. in this round; fasten the 
thread and cut it off. The free spaces on the 
sides of the square, which count 18 loops on each 
side and 3 loops on each end, are filled as fol- 
lows: 1 de. on the second following loop on one 
side of the space, 1 ch., + 1 de. on the next loop, 
2 ch., 1 p. (picot, consisting of 5 ch. and 1 sc. 
on the first of these), 3 ch., 1 p., 1 ch., 1 sc. on 








next loop on the following side, working off the 
upper veins of this de. together with those of the 
preceding dc., 16 times alternately 1 ch., 1 de. 
onjthe next loop, but fasten the 3d, 6th, 9th, 
12th, and 15th ch. each to the middle of the 3 
ch. between 2 p. opposite which were worked 
previously, then 1 ch., 1 de. on the last loop on 
this side, without working off the upper veins, 
however, 1 de. on the following loop on the next 
end, working off the upper veins of this dc. to- 











gether with those of the preceding p., 1 ch., 1 
de,, 1 ch., 1 de. on the next loop, without work- 
ing off the upper veins of the de., however, 1 de. 
on the next loop on the first side, working off 
the upper veins of this dc. together with those 
of the preceding dc., 1-ch., 1 sl. on the first de. 
in this round. Fasten the thread and cut it off. 
Border the outer edge of the square with one 
round worked as follows: Always alternately 
1 de. on the next loop, 1 ch.; on the loop on 











cane, and is furnished with layers of reeds on 
which embroidery worked in the design shown 
in full size by Fig. 2, on this page, is fastened. 
The foundation of the embroidery is of light gray 
satin on which flowers and buds of crape are ap- 
plied. ‘The remaining embroidéry is worked in 
satin, half-polka, chain, and knotted stitch, and 
in point Russe with saddler’s silk of various col- 
ors. To make the narcissus cut for the larger 
pointed petals and for the buds pieces of white 
crape two inches 
long and an inch 
wide, turn down 
the upper edge on 
the inside a quarter 
of an inch wide, 
form a triangle as 
shown by Fig. 4, 
and from this ar- 
range a petal, lay- 
ing the under edge 
in pleats; as shown 
by Fig. 5. For the 
small leaves cut 
pieces correspond- 
ingly small, and 
fold them in a sim- 
ilar manner. Ar- 
range the several 
leaves and buds on 
the foundation ac- 


cording to the de- 
sign; and fasten 
them with long 


chain stitches of 
white silk and with 
knotted stitches of 
yellow silk. For 
the morning-glory 
cut of blue crape 
one piece four inch- 
es and a half long 
and two inches 
wide, fold it dou- 
ble lengthwise, so 
that the fold forms 
the upper edge of 
the strip, and join 
it in a cirele with 
several stitches, for 
which purpose rav- 
eled threads of the 
crape may be used. 
In order to shape 
the morning-glory, 
as shown by Fig. 
2, cut out the front 
part of the crape 
on the under edge 
from the middle to- 
ward the sides in 
the shape of a semi- 
circle, and gather 
the crape on the 
under edge. Fast- 
en the morning- 
glory on the foun- 
dation with chain 
stitches of green 
silk. The straw- 
berry blossoms are 
made of white 
erape. For the 
large petals cut 
round pieces an 
inch and _three- 
quarters in diam- 
eter, fold them 
through the mid- 
dle as shown by 
Fig. 6, and pleat 
them as shown by 
Fig. 3. For the 
upper petals cut the 
parts correspond- 
ingly smaller, and 
pleat them in a sim- 
ilar manner. Ar- 
range the single 
petals on the foun- 
dation as shown by 
the full-sized illus- 
tration, Fig. 2, and 
fasten them with 
point Russe and 
knotted stitches of 
yellow silk. Work 
the asters with red, 
brown, and yellow 
silk in chain and 
knotted stitches. 
For the spikes use 
gold thread, and 
work them in sat- 
in and half-polka 
stitch and in point 
Russe, The sprays 
of heath are work- 
ed with lavender 
and green saddler’s 
silk in satin and 
knotted stitch, and 
in point Russe and 
half- polka stitch. 
Work the leaves 
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each corner work always 3 de. separated by 
1 ch. each, 


Newspaper Stand.—Raised, Satin, 
and Half-polka Stitch Embroidery. 
Figs. 1-6. 
See Fig. 1, and Figs. 3-6, on page 556. 
Tue frame of this newspaper stand is made 


of sticks of varnished black bamboo or other 


Kig. 2.—BorpEer For NEwsPaPEeR STanp, Fie, 1, Pace 556,—Raisep, Satrx, AND Hav¥-PoLKa Stitow EmBRorpery. 


and stems partly 
with brown and 
partly with green 
saddler’s silk in sat- 
in, half-polka, and herring-bone stitch. The 
foundation of the embroidery is edged with strips 
of gray cloth, which are pinked on the outer 
edge. These strips are ornamented with gray 
silk braid, which is fastened on the foundation 
with chain stitches of black silk and a cross seam 
of gold thread. The foundation may also be of 
black or maroon satin, as the colors employed 
for the embroidery will be equally effective on 
those grounds. 
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Embroidered Pillow, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 556. 

Tue cover of this pillow, which is designed to 
be hung over the back of the chair or sofa, con- 
sists of brown satin, quilted in diamonds, on 
which are set two strips two inches and a half 
wide each, which are worked in cross stitch em- 
broidery in the design shown bh« Fig. 2, on can- 
vas, with zephyr worsted and tilling silk in the 
colors given in the description of symbols. The 
cover is fastened on a cushion stuffed with curl- 
ed hair. On the sides of the pillow fasten cords 
and tassels of silk, the color of which should har- 
monize with the colors of the embroidery, as 
shown by Fig. 1. 


Satin Sachet. 
See illustration on page 556. 


To make this sachet cut of card-board two 
pieces, each seven inches and three - quarters 
square; cover the under part on both sides and 
the upper part on the inner side only with blue 
satin on which perfumed wadding has first been 
basted. The upper part is farnished on the out- 
side with a cushion of blue satin, which is sewed 
down and fastened with small flat white silk but- 
tons in diamonds. Both parts of the sachet are 
edged all around with white silk cord, which is 
arranged in triple loops on the corners, and are 
joined by means of buttons and loops. On the 
inside fasten white silk ribbons half an inch wide, 
as shown by the illustration, which are designed 
for keeping the handkerchiefs in place. 





HALVES. 
Br JAMES PAYN. 


Avrvor or “A Woman's Vencranor,” “ Won—not 
Woorp,” “ Ar Hen Menoy,” “ Watter’s Worp,” 
“Brep ov THe Bons,” ETo., ETO. 





CHAPTER XI. 
MARK TAKES COURAGE. 


Wr five in the drawing-room stared at one 
another in silence, while the voice of the bird, 
repeating its monstrous cry of ‘‘ Dead! dead! 
dead!” grew fainter and fainter, each filled with 
our own reflections upon the scene that had just 
occurred. I, for my part, was blaming myself for 
not having run forward, as Gertrude had done, 
to assist the old man, and also for not having 
expressed a syllable of the sympathy I felt for 
him in every throb of my pulses; though, after 
all, he might have taken any verbal interference 
on my part as an impertinence, since I was but 
a lad in years, no relation of the family, and not 
even in the independent position of a guest, since 
I was but his brother's articled clerk. Moreover, 
if { had spoken, I should certainly have express- 
ed an tidlignation which would have done poor 
brother Alec no good service. Nevertheless, as 
I have said, I felt distressed and ashamed, and 
when presently Mrs. Raeburn broke the silence 
by thus addressing me, ‘‘ And now, I suppose, 
Mr. Sheddon, you will be telling this discredit- 
able story all over the town,” I endeavored to 
make up for my past cowardice. 

**T am no tale-bearer, Mrs. Raeburn,” answer- 
ed I, ‘‘and shall always honorably keep secret 
such private matters as come to my knowledge 
in this house; but I must be itted to say 
that the word ‘ discreditable’ does not seem to 
me to apply to Mr. Alexander Raeburn’s con- 
duct in this affair, however well it may describe 
that of others.” 

** You are very welcome to your opinion, young 
man,” answered Mrs. Raeburn, contemptuously, 
“‘though your expression of it does not show 
much respect for your master yonder.” 

**Tush, tush!” exclaimed the attorney, pet- 
tishly, ‘‘ the boy is quite right to stand up for his 
friend. There is, after all, something to be said 
upon poor Alec’s side.” 

“Indeed, Sir! Well, at all events, there is no 
necessity to argue the matter in public,” observed 
Mrs. Raeburn, with a glance of wrath at her hus- 
band that said, ‘‘ Silence, fool!” as plainly as any 
words. 

“Yes, but this is not in public, Matilda,” re- 
turned the attorney, who had his own reasons 
for making terms for his brother while he had a 
sympathizing audience at his back, rather than 
in the unprotected atmosphere of the connubial 
chamber. ‘‘ Mr. Sheddon here, who is a young 
gentleman of honor, has pledged himself to se- 
erecy upon this matter, and for the rest we are 
all of one family. Gertrude is Alec’s relative as 
well as’ my own, and it is but right that she 
should hear the end of this affair as well as the 
beginning. You and my brother never hit it off 
together from the first, and prejudice should not 
be allowed to interfere with judgment.” 

* Jad, t!” echoed Mrs. Raeburn, with a 
shrill laugh, like the noise made by the escape- 
pipe of « railway engine, and without which means 
of relief she ps, like it, would have been 
in danger of bursting. ‘‘ Here is an impostor, 
who, by a false representation of his position, 
has caused us to turn our house out of doors to 

him, to harbor wild beasts and reptiles, to 

vish Champagne like water, to lend him five- 

notes to make paper kites of—for he has 

spent most of it in toys; and I, forsooth, am to 

use judgment! It would be much more to the 

purpose to send for a policeman, aud I've half a 
mind to do it too.” 

A stified cry of horror broke from Gertrude’s 
li 

me Well, it’s only for your sake, my dear cous- 
in, if I don’t,” added Mrs. Raeburn, clutching 
at this gracious method of extricating herself 
from what she must have felt to be a ridiculous 


position. 
As for John, he was breathing very hard, with 
his handkerchief stuffed into his mouth, and his 








eyes protruding like a lobster’s, The notion of 
Uncle Alec in the custody of Sergeant Tims, of 
the county police—a figure familiar to him at 
quarter sessions—on the charge of obtaining 
Champagne under false pretenses, was evidently 
tickling his heart-strings. 

** You are talking rubbish, Matilda!” exclaim- 
ed the attorney, angrily, ‘‘and what, if it was 
not rubbish, would. be exceedingly disgraceful.” 
His irritation was perhaps as much feigned as 
real, for it was only by getting into a passion, or 
pretending to be in one, that he could ever mus- 
ter courage to oppose himself to his formidable 
spouse, ‘‘I say now, once for all, notwithstand- 
ing all that has come and gone, that I will not 
have my own brother turned out of my own 
house; so, if that is what you've got in your 
mind, Matilda, dismiss it.” 

“*T was not thinking of turning your brother 
out of your own house, as you it, Mark; 
though, in that matter, it is much less yours than 
mine.” 

“ Be silent, woman!” exclaimed the attorney, 
menacingly, and rising hastily from his chair. 
‘*T spoke of what was in your mind, but it strikes 
me you are clean gone out of it.” 

There was a dreadful silence at these words, 
the vehemence and rage of which (by no means 
simulated this time) seemed to have their effect 
even on Mrs. Raeburn. 

‘*T am quite sane, thank you, Mark,” return- 
ed she, coldly. 

“Then perhaps you will be good enough to 
state your plans,” observed her husband. ‘ Let 
us hear them once for all; I won’t be worried 
and ballyragged about this matter all night, I 
promise you. I have done quite enough this 
evening out of deference to your opinion. There 
is going to be some compromise on your part too, 
I hope ?” 

“Our course seems to me quite obvious, Mr. 
Raeburn. As to turning Mr. Alexander out of 
doors, that is an idea which never occurred to me. 
He must, of course, stay on here for the present ; 
he has a claim upon you to that extent, I allow; 
but I suppose I shall be justified in treating him 
as one of the family—not as a prince of the blood 
royal? It is only reasonable to expect repay- 
ment of the sums I have advanced him on the 
faith of his representation ; and, of course, I shall 
insist on the disposal of his horrible animals. 
For the rest, we must take our time to consider 
of it and talk the matter over. John, please to 
light my bed candle.” 

The attorney turned pale and shivered. 
‘* John,” said he, ‘‘ bring me the brandy.” 

It was the first time that he had ever ventured 
to call for that liquor in his wife’s presence. He 
did so now, I think, to give her notice that on 
that night at least a curtain-lecture would be 
thrown away upon him. He felt like a beaten 
genera] who has to fall back upon his reserves. 

‘** My dear Gertrude,” observed Mrs. Raeburn, 
significantly, ‘‘ I think you had better retire also, 
since a brandy bottle is about-to be brought into 
the drawing-room.” 

The two ladies withdrew together, and then 
the attorney rang for hot water and tumblers, 
and having brewed some punch, poured out a 
glass for each of us, 

‘‘This is a sad business, Sheddon,” said he. 
**T own to you that, if I had not the utmost con- 
fidence in your honor, I should feel greatly dis- 
turbed about it. If the rumor got abroad that 
poor Alec was a pauper, it would be very griev- 
ous to me—I mean, of course,” he added, hast- 
ily, “tin the way of social humiliation. Poor 
Mrs. Raeburn has gone about, as women will do, 
boasting of her rich brother-in-law, and she nat- 
urally feels bitter about it. It is, I own, a dis- 
appointment to myself—a great disappointment.” 
Here he drained his glass, and poured himself 
out another, ‘I don’t think my brother meant 
to deceive us, Sheddon; upon my life I don't. 
Money matters had never any attraction for him, 
and he imagines that that is the case with oth- 
ers. He thought that it could not much signify 
to us whether he was a rich man or a poor one ; 
nor would it have done so in the sense of our af- 
fection for or behavior toward him—Heaven for- 
bid! but it caused us to entertain expectations. 
There has been no positive loss, as I told Mrs. 
Raeburn, for the golden image my dear brother 
gave her was a present fit fora king. But we 
have bowed down to the golden image; ves, by 
Jove! and now we are sorry for it. That’s— 
just fill my glass again, John—that’s the real 
fact of the matter, Sheddon, and I am glad to 
think that you have been a spectator of all this— 
seen us wash our dirty linen, as the saying is— 
because it will be a lesson to you. The real fact 
of the matter is, that the whole thing has oc- 
curred through my poor brother's ignorance of 
the nature of a legal-contrasht—contract. I am 
glad to think that under my tutelish—tutelage— 
you have already acquired sufficient knowledge 
of your future professietfto avoid falling into his 
error. Suppose John-here and yourself, who are 
very good friends I-am pl to see, were to 
make a contrasht”—the attorney paused as though 
he felt he had dropped something, then hurried 
on as though it was not worth while to pick it up 
—‘‘the object of which was to divide your ag- 
gregate property at some specified future time, 
what would you do to make that arrangement 
binding? You would put it in writing to begin 
with, would you not? You would procure wit- 
nesses ; you would purchase such a stamp as you 
found on inquiry would be suitable for your ob- 
ject. Well, my brother chose to dispense with 
all these necessary forms, and the consequence 
is, he has, metaphorically speaking, not a leg to 
stand on. I am, however, sorry for him. Mor- 
ally, he may have some fanciful claim ; but what 
have we to do with morals? ‘ Fiat justitia, ruat 
ceelum’—the law must take its course, independ- 
ently of retigion and morals. But mind, Shed- 
don, short of that—short of giving him half my 
bed and half my board, and cutting the horse 








exactly down the middle, Alec shall have his 
rightsh. He shall not be starved or snubbed; 
he shall have a little pocket-money of his own; 
and I tell you what”—here the attorney placed 
his mouth close to my ear—‘‘he shall not be 
poisoned with that ginger wine. And now, young 
gentlemen, good-night; you have had quite as 
much to drink as is for you, and I wish to 
be left to meditation. It is my advice to you, 
ladsh,” added he, with a flicker of a smile, ‘‘ not 
to make any noise that may bring Mrs. Raeburn 
out to you to-night.” 

Of course we went up stairs at once, John on 
his hands and knees, not so much for silence’ 
sake as in order grotesquely to typify enjoyment 
too excessive for the ordinary means of locomo- 
tion, and so to our own rooms, But I could not 
sleep for hours; I was haunted by brother Alec’s 
pale despairing face as he uttered those parting 
words to Gertrude, ‘‘ Your poor relation will not 
trouble you for long!” 

He had indeed looked ten years nearer to the 
grave when he left the room than when he had 
entered it. Would his hen-pecked brother, still 
drinking below stairs to nerve himself for the 

bat that ited him, have the courage to 
defend him not only then, but through the days 
to come? or would Mrs. Raeburn push him forth 
into the pitiless world by siights and insults, as 
cruel men have pricked their enemy with spear- 
a and forced him over some steep place to 
ie? 








CHAPTER XII. 
A CHANGE OF TREATMENT. 


I suppose all of us looked for brother Alec's 
appearance on the morning after that dreadful 
change in his position among us with something 
of expectation. I, for my part, felt a profound 

ity for him; so, I am sure, did Gertrude, for 

er eyes filled with tears when he entered the 
breakfast-room—last of all, as it happened, with 
a certain gentle deprecating air (but very far 
from cringing), as though he felt that his exist- 
ence was objected to, and would have been glad 
to oblige the world by leaving it. 

““You are late, Mr. Alexander,” said Mrs. 
Raeburn, severely, and looking up at the clock. 
**T hope this will not occur again.” 

“*T am very sorry, madam,” was the quiet re- 
ply. “For once in my life I have a grudge 
against Chico.” He had not brought the bird 
down with him as usual, lest, as I verily believe, 
it should receive any ill treatment for its master’s 
sake. ‘‘ He is very restless, poor fellow, this 
morning, and hindered my toilette.” 

**That will not happen again very often,” was 
the cold rejoinder, ‘‘as I intend to take measures 
for the disposal of the bird,” 

Brother Alec looked up hastily, his pale face 
tinged with color, and exclaimed, ‘‘ I trust, mad- 
am, that whatever alteration you may think prop- 
er to make in the way of my—” 

The old man hesitated and looked confusedly 
at his plate, in which there was only bread-and- 
butter. The scanty dish of rashers to which we 
had returned was placed under Mrs. Raeburn’s 
immediate superintendence. 

‘* Nay,” said she, curtly, ‘‘ you can speak out. 
Of course there is, and will be, a change in your 
way of entertainment here. Your brother can 
not afford extravagant dainties—which, after all, 
are very unwholesome—unless, as in Mr. Shed- 
don’s case, a particular arrangement is entered 
into.” 

I was tolerably used to Mrs. Raeburn’s blunt- 
ness by this time, but this speech of hers thor- 
oughly overwhelmed me. I suppose I must have 
looked excessively disgusted, since the attorney 
here ventured to put in his words. 

**T really do not see the necessity, Matilda, for 
entering into these pecuniary details.” 

**Do you not, Mr. Raeburn? Well, I do,” she 
replied. ‘‘We have had quite enough of mis- 
understanding and misrepresentations, and in fu- 
ture I intend to use plain words.” 

If the attorney had fortified himself against his 
wife’s arguments the previous night, it was evi- 
dent that it had been only to fall a prey to them 
in the morning. It was easy to see that there 
had been a battle royal over the body of his fall- 
en relative, and that the lady had been the victor. 
Mark Raeburn had not once looked up from his 
plate since his brother had entered, except to 
greet him; while, on the other hand, Alec turn- 
ed his gaze upon him with piteous persistence, 
as on the only quarter wherein lay his hope. 

‘*T was about to say, brother Mark,” faltered 
he, ‘‘ that, whatever new arrangements Mrs. Rae- 
burn may think proper to make, I trust it may 
not be deemed necessary that I should part with 
the bird. It may seem foolish, and perhaps it 
is so, to feel so strong an attachment for a feath- 
ered creature as I do in this case, but there are 
associations—so tender, Mark, that I have not 
ventured to allude to them even to yourself—in 
connection with Chico—” 

** My husband has nothing to do with our do- 
mestic arrangements, Mr. Alexander,” broke in 
Mrs. Raeburn, imperiously. ‘‘If there is any 
business to transact connected with your proper- 

”"—and it is impossible to convey in writing 

@ cynical stress which she laid upon that last 
word—‘“ your brother is the person to apply to; 
but the management of this household is in my 
hands. I object to this poll parrot being main- 
tained at the Priory upon many grounds ; but it 
is only necessary to mention one—that of ex- 
pense. You have told me yourself that it would 
be worth a hundred guineas to the proprietors of 
the Zoological Gardens, and I intend to write to 
them to offer it for that sum. If you retained it, 
you would be expending no less than five pounds 
a year, interest of money, in its maintenance—or 
rather we should be expending that sum—not to 
mention that it costs in nuts and oranges as much 
per week as by the statistical accounts of mis- 
sionary enterprise would convert an African adult 


_case, irreproachable. 





from darkness to spiritual light. No, Mr. Alex- 
ander, the bird will not remain in this house.” 

Brother Alec looked toward brother Mark, but 
looked in vain. The attorney was chasing a 
piece of rasher of bacon round his plate, as the 
Queen's Hunt chases a stag, not with the object 
of devouring it, but for the sake of the occupa- 
tion. He did not dare to meet that piteous gaze, 
so pregnant with reproachful memories. 

“With your permission, Mrs. Raeburn,” ex- 
claimed Gertrude, hurriedly, “‘if Cousin Alec 
must needs dispose of Chico, I will buy the bird 
myself, and also maintain it at my own charge.” 

** Bravo, bravo!” cried John, pounding the ta- 
ble with the handle of his knife, ‘‘ You're a 
brick, Gerty!” 

John’s expressions were certainly very vulgar, 
but the sentiment they conveyed was, in this 
think I never liked him 
so well as I did at that moment. 

‘* Be silent, Sir,” cried his mother, angrily. 
** Your manners are those of a—” she was o 
viously going to say ‘‘of a public-house,” but 
reflecting that the metaphor was itself a little 
coarse, she corrected herself hastily with ‘‘ are 
not those of a private house. No one would 
think that your schooling had cost your parents 
eighty pounds per annum, exclusive of extras.” 
Thus she continued to upbraid her hopeful son, 
not so much, I fancy, for his moral behoof, as to 
gain time in which to revolve Gertrude’s propo- 
sition in her mind. 

Brother Alec’s eyes had flashed one grateful 
look at the young girl, then once more fixed them- 
selves on his brother's face. 

“No, Gertrude,” said Mrs. Raeburn, suddenly 
breaking off in her lecture, ‘‘ your proposal can 
not be seriously entertained. My husband would 
not, I am sure, as your guardian, consent to the 
expenditure of so vast a sum upon a feathered 
fowl” (she laid a great stress on feathered, as 
though, if the bird had been an apteryx, he would 
have consented at once); ‘‘it is utterly out of 
the question.” 

“*T have the money of my own,” observed 
Gertrude, quietly, ‘‘and so need not trouble my 
cousin.” 

“How can you have the money?” inquired 
Mrs. Raeburn, always interested in the subject 
of the acquisition of property. ‘‘ Where did you 
get it from ?” 

Gertrude blushed and hesitated. ‘‘I shall sell 
the golden image which Cousin Alec was so good 
as to give me,” said she; ‘‘ with a little saving 
of my allowance added to what that will bring, [ 
could easily get the hundred pounds. Then the 
bird, you know, Cousin Alec,” added she, softly, 
“ would be as much your gift as the other.” 

But the old man only cast down his eyes upon 
his plate, and uttered not a word. 

‘* My dear Gertrude, it is not a question of 
mere money,” broke in Mrs. Raeburn, loftily, “ it 
is one of principle.” 

“Then it’s all up with Chico,” murmured 
John, with sagacious intuition. It was always 
‘*all up” with every thing that was pleasant (and 
not profitable) when his mother took high moral 


grounds, 

**T would rather wring the neck of the bird 
with my own hands,” she continued, ‘‘ than abet 
such abominable extravagance. The parrot and 
the serpents will, of course, go together. As for 
the bull-dog, which has already consumed in this 
house sufficient food to keep a Christian family 
of six persons at the rate of a quarter of a pound 
of meat apiece per week (for I have calculated 
it), I shall send to Mr. Welsh, the butcher’s, with 
my compliments. I have heard him express ad- 
miration for it, and since I am certain he cheated 
us in his last joint, he quite deserves it. I shall 
get you, John, to take it round.” 

‘*T’m hanged if I do!” exclaimed John, reso- 
lutely. ‘‘Take it round, indeed! Do you mean 
take it round the neck and pull it there? Why, 
it would be as much as my life’s worth. That 
beast always looks at me as though he was hun- 


‘<I will take Fury to the butcher's, if such is 
your wish, Mrs. rn,” observed brother Alec, 


**Very good, Mr. Alexander ; it is indifferent 
to me who takes him,” was the ungracious re- 
joinder, ‘‘ so long as he goes,” and with that she 
rose from the table. 

It was plain that his sister-in-law was unap- 
peasable; never had I beheld any woman so bit- 
ter toward a person of the opposite sex. In the 
pleasure which she manifestly took in giving him 
pain she reminded me of that character common 
enough (to the shame of our educational system) 
in the English boy-world, but which, considering 
the youth of the offender, and what ought to be 
youth’s attributes, is a most loathsome one—the 
school bully. 

In all that she did thenceforth she could scarce- 
ly have proceeded more openly to make her rela- 
tive’s life a burden to him if she had told him 
that such was her intention in so many words. 
Only in the presence of strangers she still used to 
him a forced style of civility, since it was of im- 
portance to conceal the change in their relations. 
Of course there were no more dinner parties at 
the Priory, but invitations came more than once 
for Mr. and Mrs. Raeburn, and Mr. Alexander 
Raeburn, which she strove hard to make her 
brother-in-law accept; but in this one respect he 
was firm in resiSting her will. 

‘*T would do any thing in my power, madam, to 
please you, and make up for the disappointment 
of which I have been the involuntary cause ; but 
to go out to dinner is not in my power. I could 
not for a moment play my part as you would 
have me play it.” 

To look at him, so old and worn and broken, 
and to hear his trembling voice, was to be con- 
vinced of this fact. Mrs. Raeburn forbore to 
insist upon a proceeding which would have cer- 
tainly had the contrary effect to that she de- 
sired; he therefore wrote to decline all such 
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hospitalities on the ground of physical a 
sition—a very warrantable plea, though his dis- 


doctor, even in unimagi 

Raeburn’s invoking his aid. So she and the 
attorney went out to dine alone, much to the 
disgust of the inviters, while brother Alec staid 
at home with us ‘‘ young people.” Gertrude and 
I were, of course, full of sympathy for him, and 
I am bound to say that John behaved with far 
better feeling than I had given him credit for. 
He ceased to mimic him, addressed him person- 
ally with great respect, and spoke of him in his 
absence with compassion, as ‘‘ that unfortunate 
old buffer.” But none of us could win poor 
brother Alec from his woe. So soon as he had 
dispatched his scanty meal—for when the heads 
of the family were out the board at the Priory 
had even less cause to “ groan” than usual—he 
would retire to his own room, where, far into 
the night, I could hear him talking in melan- 
choly accents to Chico, and that sympathetic 
bird replying in the same key. 

When “carriage people,” as Mrs. Raeburn al- 
ways described those of her acquaintances who 
possessed vehicles of their own, came to make 
kind inquiries after the invalid, he always de- 
nied himself to them; and to hear that lady 
make excuses for his non-appearance, if her son 
happened to be present, was always a situation 
of great embarrassment to me. ‘The effort it 
cost her to frame words of sympathy about her 
pauper relative, the expression of her face as she 
did so, the thanks she returned for the hopes ex- 
pressed that he would soon “‘ be himself again,” 
were all reproduced, as in a mirror, for my ben- 
efit by the irrepressible John. If the theory of 
‘* natural selection” could be proved by a single 
example, it was established in his proper person 
(though not quite in the sense attached to it by 
Darwin), since it seemed as if, out of his own 
will and pleasure, he had transmogrified him- 
self from man to monkey. 

What heightened the attraction of this spec- 
tacle was the fact that—though, of course, quite 
ignorant of the true circumstances of the case— 
these sympathizing callers, who were mostly of 
the fashionable sort, were themselves incredu- 
lous of Mrs. Raeburn’s sincerity; they thought 
that she was counting upon brother Alec’s illness 
terminating fatally and in a magnificent legacy. 
One of tigese visitors, however, was very differ- 
ent from the rest, namely, my uncle Hastings. 
He had ridden over from the rectory directly he 
heard of the old man’s indisposition, partly out 
of his own regard for him, partly urged by my 
aunt’s entreaties: ‘* Pray do go and look after 
the poor man; it is my belief that those le 
are killing him among them for the sake of his 
money.” And though the invalid had made no 
exceptions in the matter, the rector would not 
be denied. “I ama friend of thirty years’ stand- 
ing,” said he, ‘‘and if Alec Raeburn is not well 
enough to come down and see me, I will go up 
stairs and see him.” And he did so. 

The interview between them was a long one, 
and when the rector returned to the drawing- 
room his face was very grave. Mrs, Raeburn’s 
mind was evidently disturbed. She had a sus- 
picion, I think, that he had been told every thing, 
and assumed a somewhat defiant air. 

‘* Well, Mr. Hastings, and what do you think 
of Mr. Alexander?” 

**T think your brother-in-law seriously ill, 
madam. I do not hesitate to say that his ap- 
pearance shocked me; so great a change within 
so short a time I never saw in any man.” 

Mrs. Raeburn sighed heavily, from sympathy, 
as the rector doubtless imagined, but, as I con- 
jectured, from the relief his words had given 

e 


r. 

“Yes, indeed,” said she; ‘‘ but I trust he is 
not so bad as Me looks. He has really no seri- 
ous symptoms, except want of appetite. Noth- 
ing seems to tempt him.” (Here John’s face 
became a picture, which somehow reproduced 
‘* scrap pie” and unattractive cutlets.) ‘‘ He has 
expressed no wish for medical advice.” 

‘* Perhaps not, but he surely ought to have 
it; at least, if I were in your case, I should in- 
sist upon having a professional opinion. I would 
rather have such a responsibility upon the doc- 
tor’s shoulders than on mine. Dr. Wilde, I 
hear” (this was our new practitioner at Kirk- 
dale), ‘makes the diseases of old age quite a 
specialty, and he seems very clever.” 

‘* My brother-in-law has only to express the 
wish to have it gratified,” returned Mrs. Rae- 
burn, icily. 

**Of course, of course, my dear madam; of 
that I am certain; but don’t you think it should 
be suggested to him? I don’t wish to frighten 
you, I’m sure. Alec’s appearance, it is true, is 
peculiar; his white beard on his white face makes 
him look, doubtless, worse than he is; but my 
advice is, let him see the doctor.” 

My uncle’s behavior was, I thought, a little 
dictatorial, but he was a man accustomed to 
have his own way with every body, except his 
wife; her means gave him importance, his per- 
sonal popularity was great, and being at once 
squire and parson of his own parish, he was 
wont to give advice with authority. Mrs. Rae- 
burn had reasons of her own, as I afterward 
came to know, for not getting into a passion 
with the rector, and no glow from the fire that 
was doubtless burning within her was permitted 
to be seen without. 

‘*Tt is like yourself, Mr. Hastings, to take so 
warm an interest in your old friend,” answered 
she, slowly; ‘*but you must remember that he 
is Mark’s own brother, and that my husband is 
not one to neglect his own flesh and blood.” 

“* Indeed, indeed, Mrs. Raeburn, you mistake 
me,” replied the rector. ‘“‘I am quite aware 
of Mark’s kindness of heart, and can easily im- 
agine that Alec himself is the chief obstacle to 
the p ition I would suggest; but his objec- 
tion to have medical advice should be overborne. 








It is for the very reason that he is so near of kin 
to you that I have ventured to speak, since, if 
any thing were to to him, and Mark 
were greatly benefited by it, and ordinary pre- 
cautions had — Don’t you see, 
my good woman?” explained my uncle, falling 
into his parochial visiting style. 

‘* Dear me, I never thought of that,” said Mrs, 
Raeburn, with innocent surprise. 

‘* Of course not; your conscience would have 
nothing to reproach itself with, doubtless. I 
only wished ‘to put you on your guard, that you 
should not give the world an opportunity of be- 
ing censorious.” 

**You are most kind,” answered Mrs. Rae- 
burn. ‘‘I will speak to my brother-in-law on 
the subject at once. Good-morning.” 

‘** Now, upon my word,” said my uncle, as I 
dutifully accompanied him to the town where 
he had left his horse, ‘*that woman is not so 
black as she is painted. Some people would 
have flown out in a rage when I suggested that 
if Alee died folks would say she had killed her 
brother-in-law to get his money.” 

“*T don’t think you did quite say that, uncle.” 

‘*No; but she knew what I meant well enough. 
She’s as sharp as a razor, and very reasonable 
too, that I must allow. When one comes to 
know people, and when any thing of importance 
causes them to speak out to you, I have always 
found that there is some pa in every body.” 

It did not become me to dispute the dictum of 
so experienced an ecclesiastic; and as to the 
particular case of my hostess, perhaps my six 
months’ acquaintance with her had been insuf- 
ficient to develop her merits, so I said nothing 
on that point. My curiosity, on the other hand, 
was considerable as to whether the invalid had 
in any way made a confidant of the rector. 

** And do you really think Mr. Alexander's 
indisposition is serious, uncle ?” 

‘* Well, yes, Ido. He not only looks ill, but 
is utterl f cok in the mouth and hipped. 
one could see inside him, I expect you would 
find his liver about three times its proper size, 
or else gone altogether. If your aunt saw him” 
(here the rector chuckled), ‘‘she would say that 
‘those Raeburns were poisoning him.’” 

‘“* Did he say that he was not comfortable at 
the Priory ?” 

“Oh dear, no! Indeed, our talk was almost 
exclusively of old times ; his only complaint was, 
that he was afraid he was about to lose his par- 
rot.* I suppose it has got the pip or something, 
thongh it looked to me well enough.” 

**He didn’t tell you about Mrs. Raeburn’s 
sending away his dog?” 

**Not a word. Why, the brute was in his 
room, large as life and jarger.” 

** Yes; the butcher, to whom it was sent as a 
present, sent it back again. It frightened peo- 
ple from the shop, he said, and eat half a sheep 
or so a day.” 

**T don't wonder,” laughed my uncle. ‘‘It 
was like giving a mana white elephant. It must 
be expensive as well as inconvenient to keep poor 
Alec’s menagerie ; but his relatives will be well 
paid for it some day, and I am afraid only too 
soon.” 

Dissimulation was an art unknown to my un- 
cle, and I felt certain that he was concealing 
nothing from me; it was clear, therefore, that 
the invalid had kept his griefs locked up in his 
own bosom. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HE ‘massacre of Mountain Meadows” oc- 
curred Yery years ago, and excited the 
indignation of the whole civilized world; yet 
the perpetrators of the horrible crime have re- 
mained unpunished. The trial which has been 
going on in the United States District Court at 
eaver, Utah, for some time past, has re-awak- 
ened public interest in this remarkable case. 
The details of the massacre have been again re- 
cited; and briefly told, the ene facts are as 
follows: In September, 1857, about one hundred 
and fifty men, women, and children from Ar- 
kansas, with forty wagons, eight hundred cattle, 
and sixty horses and mules, passed through the 
Salt Lake region on their way to California. A 
rty of disaffected Mormons, desirous of mak- 
ing their escape from Salt Lake Valley, joined 
this company. While these emigrants were en- 
camped at Mountain Meadows, about 320 miles 
west of Salt Lake City, they were attacked by 
a band of white — disguised as Indians. 
Making a barricade of wagons, they bravely de- 
fended themselves, so that after a siege of five 
days the assailants withdrew. Soon after, two 
men, who professed to be on good terms with 
the pretended Indians, visited the camp, and of- 
fered to act as mediators. One of these men 
was then one of the presidents of the Mormon 
Church, and another was a Mormon bishop. 
They proposed to furnish a guard to the emi- 
grants on their journey on condition that they 
would leave all their possessions, including their 
guns, behind them in their camp. Relying on 
the good faith of these pretended friends, the 
little company began their march, but they were 
almost immediately attacked by the “guard” 
and the so-called Indians. Helpless as they 
were, they were soon overpowered, and men, 
women, and children murdered in cold blood. 
The plunder, which was valuable, was taken to 
Salt Lake City and adjoining settlements. Sub- 
sequently the skeletons of one hundred and 
twenty persons were collected and buried in 
one grave on the fatal spot, and a large cross 
was erected as a monument, bearing the inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘ Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord.” ft 
was the general belief that the murderers were 
Mormons, sent out by the authorities of the 
Mormon Church: indeed, some who were en- 
gaged in the massacre subsequently confessed 
their guilt. Yet all efforts then made failed to 
bring the perpetraters of this foul deed to pun- 
ishment. In 1859 warrants were issued for the 
arrest of about forty men, but they fled to the 
mountains for concealment. Recently ten of 
these have been indicted, and brought to trial 
by the United States District Court. The the- 








ory of the defense is that the massacre was really 
committed by the I and that the white 
people who were it were compelled 
to do so through fear of death themselves at 
the hands of the Indians. Whether, in view of 
the many complications of the case, and after 
the lapse of so many years, the guilty can be 
brought to just punishment is uncertain. 





Another great fire is rted from Russia. 
Briansk, a town of 13,000 inhabitants, has been 
nearly destroyed. The ple became a. 
stricken during the <oulietiat. and fied to 
the fields for safety. Russian towns are unfor- 
tunate in having little protection against fires. 





Very striking changes occurred in the prices 
of breadstuffs during the month of July. On 
July 1 No. 1 Milwaukee spring wheat was quot- 
ed at $1 22 a bushel; about three weeks later 
the same de was quoted at $1 50 a bushel. 
Flour within the same period made an advance 
of twenty per cent., and corn an advance of 
about twelve and a half per cent. The occasion 
of this advance was chiefly the prospect of a 
considerable diminution in the foreign cro 
which compete with those of this country in 
supplying the various foreign markets. 





Wheat-cutting was begun in France about the 
1st of July, but was interrupted by the rain. 
Some wheat was gathered on the 7th and 8th of 
the month, but on the evening of the latter day 
a violent hail-storm was experienced, which de- 4 
stroyed all the crops in six or — of the largest 
cereal communes. Added to this, rain fell later 
over a large area of France, retarding the wheat 
harvest in many places, and causing a rapid ad- 
vance in prices of breadstuffs. 





Three persons were recently killed by a terri- 
ble explosion at the Pyrotechnic School at Tou- 
lon. Reports give a most extraordinary origin 
to the accident. A naval lieutenant was filling 
bottles with dynamite, gun-cotton, and phos- 
phate of lime, and the story is that a drop of 
——— from his forehead, falling under cer- 

in conditions on matter not explosive with- 
out contact with water, produced the catas- 
trophe. 


In London the weather during July was cold- 


-er than it has been for many years at the same 


season. More than once the thermometer has 
indicated a freezing temperature on the grass. 





At the close of July gloomy accounts came 
from the West in regard to the damage done 
by severe and long-continued rain-storms. In 
Ohio, Indiana, Missouri, Tennessee, Kentucky, 
Nebraska, and Arkansas gat injury was report- 
ed, oe the rising rivers betokened more serious 
disasters. . 





An association called the “Art Students’ 
Farag has been formed by the students of 
the National Academy of Design who are re- 
siding at present in New York. The general 
objects of this = are a higher development 
in art studies, mutual friendship and sympathy, 
and the accumulation of works and ks of 
art. To meet the want occasioned by the decis- 
ion of the Council of the Academy of Design not 
to re-open the Department of Schools until De- 
cember, the league will form classes for art 
study, under the charge of Professor Wilmarth. 
Rooms have been taken at the corner of Fifth 
Avenue and Sixteenth Street, and the classes 
will be opened on September 15. 





The latest style of reporting balloon ascen- 
sions is as follows: ‘‘ The monster ship, freight- 
ed with its living cargo, shot weerd” into the 
boundless vacuity of aerial space.”’ 





Great interest is felt by all our community in 
the deliberations of the commissioners who have 
been appointed to solve the problem of rapid 
transit in this city. There are many points es- 
sential to the success of any rapid transit scheme 
—accessibility, low fares, safety, convenience, 
comfort, etc.—and all these must be carefully 
considered in the examination of each of the 
many plans, models, and drawings presented. 
The commissioners have a great responsibility 
resting upon them, but are hopeful of giving 
the people what they so much desire—quic 
transit between their homes and their places of 
business. The law allows the commissioners 
thirty days after organization to determine 
whether one or more roads are necessary ; with- 
in sixty days they are required to select the 
route, and have exclusive power to do so through 
or across streets, avenues, etc., except in Fifth 
Avenue, Broadway, and Fourth Avenue; within 
ninety 9 they must select the plan, fix the 
time within which the roads or portions of them 
shall be constructed, together with the maximum 
rates to be paid for transportation, and the hours 
at which be ge trains shall be run at reduced 
rates; within ninety days they shall also fix the 
capital stock, and prepare articles of association 
for a company. 


An Imperial Commissioner has been appointed 
to obtain more room for the German department 
in the Centennial Exhibition Building. The 
number of German exhibitors in the art depart- 
ment is eight hundred. 


A singular character was that of Simeon Bonf- 
fard, the famous “‘ rag-pickers’ banker,”” who re- 
cently died at Paris at the age of eighty. For 
forty years his business has been lending money 
to rag-pickers at fifteen per cent. interest, taking 
rags as security. In this way he had amassed a 
fortune of several thousand pounds. His only 
companions were a cat and a monkey, and when 
found dead the cat was playing with his head, 
and the monkey had on his cap and spectacles. 
Having no relatives, Simeon’s fortune goes to 
the state. 





Tennyson has sold—so it is said—to Miss Bate- 
man the exclusive right to use his drama of 
Queen Mary on the English stage for five years. 





Chautauqua Lake, eighteen miles long, and 
varying from half a mile to four miles in width, 
is a beautiful body of water, lying 725 feet above 
Lake Erie and 1290 above the ocean. At Fair 
Point, situated at the head of the lake, the sec- 
ond annual session of the National Sunday- 
school Assembly is held this year, continuing 











a fortnight, and closing August 17. Though 
held under the auspices of the Methodist Epis- 
eopal Church, it is open to all denominations. 
The general object of the Assembly is improve- 
ment in methods of instruction in Sunday- 
schools. Last year on the shore of the lake a 
Palestine Park was arranged by the Rev. Dr. 
Wythe, at an expense of $3000; and this feature 
is, as we understand, repeaved this year. Dis- 
tinctly laid out are the Plains of Philistia and 
Sharon, the Sea of Galilee, with Mount Hermon, 
snow-crowned, northward; the Dead Sea and 
the hi of the Jordan; Ebal and Gerizim, 
complete in form and distinct in outlines; with 
Jerusalem, its walls unbroken, and the ancient 
city surrounded by its mountains of most sacred 
memories and associations. In addition to this 
there is a large model of the sacred city, and a 
sepulchre in a hill-side, with a stone rolled 
against the door. 





The floods in England have been very disas- 
trous to poe crops, and in some places the 
loss of life has been considerable. At Cwin 
Carn, on the Western Valleys line of the Mon- 
mouthshire Railway, thirteen lives were lost 
through the bursting of Rogers Pond, used as 
Opa for supplying the Monmouthshire 

anal, 





~ | the death of the Marquise de Belloy a fam- 
ily living in Chicago has been suddenly raised 
from poverty to affluence and rank. The hus- 
band and father of this family committed sui- 
cide about a year ago, and since that time the 
eldest child has been obliged to sell newspapers 
and black boots to help support the family. All 
that is necessary to constitute this boy heir of a 
large property and a genuine marquis is to for- 
ward to France the proof of his parents’ legal 
marriage, which can be easily done. 





At Damariscotta, Maine, within an area of one 
hundred rods in length and eighty in width, are 
mounds of oyster-shells, one of which is nearly 
one hundred feet high. It is believed that there 
are not less than 100,000,000 bushels of oysters 
piled up there, refuse thrown down by human 
eaters; and yet the oyster has not lived in the 
Damariscotta River within the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant. 





Madame M‘Mahon, in her interest and solici- 
tude for the sufferers by the French floods, has 
appealed to the Mayor of Boston for aid, 





Pensacola seems to have suffered more from 
Fn cghacigee epidemics during the past few years 

an — other port on the Atlantic or Gulf 
coast. In 1873 the pestilence was carried there 
by a British merchant ship from Havana, which, 
after being quarantined twenty-three days, went 
up to the city and deposited her ballast on a 
wharf. The same year the fever was introduced 
at the post hospital at Fort Barrancas by means 
of a barrel of potatoes from New Orleans. In 
1874 the yellow fever was carried to Pensacola 
by the Spanish bark Virtwoso, This season the 
pestilence seems very malignant. 


The American Palestine Expedition left Lon- 
don for Liverpool on Saturday, July 10. They 
expected to embark on the Canopus for Egypt, 
en route for Beyrout. The members of the ex- 
pedition are Colonel Lane, chief, Professor Mer- 
rill, archwologist, and Mr. Treat, surveyor. At 
Beyrout they will be joined by a photographer 
and by some of the young men from the Amer- 
ican College in that city. They received in Lon- 
don all — attention from the members of 
the English Palestine Exploration Society. 





All England seems to be excited about the 
ya visit of the Prince of Wales to India. 
f he could only travel like common folks and 
pay his own expenses, there would be no trouble 
about the matter; but this little trip of six 
months is expected to cost the snug sum of 
$710,000. It will cost $260,000 simply to con- 
vey the Prince to India and bring him back 
again. Two ships, the Serapis and the Osborne, 
wijl transport the royal burden and his suite. 
When his Royal Highness reaches India, he be- 
comes the guest of the Viceroy, and the ex- 
penses of the rites of hospitality are reckoned 
at $150,000, which the people of India are ex- 
ected to pay. Then the Prince is to have 
$500,000 for personal expenses and for presents. 
So that this much-talked-of tour will cost En- 
gland $560,000 and India $150,000. 
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PRINCESSE ROBE. 
See illustration on page 560. 


HIS rich dress for the house is a princesse 
robe (with waist and skirt in one) of white 
muslin, striped with guipure insertion, and edged 
with lace. It is open in front, and held back on 
the sides by bows of cherry ribbon, disclosing a 
petticoat trimmed with muslin puffs, pleatings, 
and a row of bows. ‘The corsage has a Medici 
fraise, and is fastened by bows. Flowing Oriental 
sleeves. Bracelets of gold beads, and ear-rings 
to match. 





WATERING-PLACE COSTUME. 
See illustration on page 560. 


HIS elegant costume has a skirt of grenadine 
in alternate stripes of black velvet and écru 
grenadine. ‘The flounces are alternately pleated 
and gathered ; the pleated ones are straight, the 
gathered ones bias. ‘They extend higher on the 
back of the skirt than on the front. The over- 
skirt and basque are of white India foulard. 
The tablier is shirred, and has a coquille of 
Bruges lace and of Irish guipure, on which are 
bows of turquoise blue faille; the back of the 
over-skirt forms a puff supported by a blue faille 
sash. The basque is a plain cuirass, with lace 
set above the edge—not on it—and a Lamballe 
fichu of blue faille edged with lace. ‘The sleeves 
are short enough te show an inch of the arm 
above the long écru gloves, and are trimmed 
with lace and blue faille. The toque hat is of 
white rice straw, trimmed with a band of blee 
ostrich feathers and loops of écru faille. Black 
velvet dog collar. Ear-rings, pendant, and 
bracelets of amber shell, Blue parasol. 
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THE FAMILY RECORD. 
See illustration on page 561. 


“ Ay, write it down in black and white— 
The date, the age, the name; 
For home has never seemed so dear 
As since our baby came. 
No child before was half so sweet, 
And never babe so wise; 
And, John, the neighbors say, indeed, 
It has its father’s eyes.” 


** Nay, wife, I’m sure they're like your own ; 
The rogue’s his mother’s boy. 

How strange that such a tiny form 
Can canse such boundless joy! 

And you will have him named for me? 
Come, think it o’er again; 

For ‘John’ is but a homely name—” 
**Nay, do not drop your pen, 


**For ‘John’ shall be his name, my dear. 
It is his father’s own; 

And thongh a hundred more were given, 
I'll cali him that alone. 

His father’s eyes, his father’s face, 
His father’s form, I’m sure: 

God grant he have his father’s heart, 
Life’s hardships to endure!” 


** Well, there, ‘tis written down at last; 
The record is complete. 

Henceforth we'll lay our loving hearts 
Beneath our baby’s feet. 

Ah, wife, our home’s a humble place— 
We're humble folks—that’s true; 

But i'm a king with boundless wealth 
In that young rogue and you. 


**So, baby, wink and blink, my boy. 
Your mother’s eyes—” ‘‘ Nay, John, 

They are his father’s eyes indeed ; 
That I insist upon!” 

** Well, be that as it may, his mouth 
Is waiting for a kiss. 

He's like you there, at least, my dear. 


Say, do I judge amiss?” 








ONE OF THEM. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


ws Mrs. March left this earthly scene 
she speedily underwent that canonization 
here which we trust she experienced above. Ev- 
ery body remembered her loveliness and her mar- 
tyrdom ; nobody—but Mr. March—remembered 
an irritable, selfish body, little more than a baby 
when she married, and a baby ever since. No- 
body, however, pretended to have met such a 
loss as Maria, a girl of fifteen, who, having been 
the slave of her mother’s whims, was bewildered 
by her idle hours. ‘The child had been fond of 
her pretty, helpless mother, and she sat crying 
in her room, or wandered about slipshodly and 
ordered away the children, who were in mischief 
from the time they were out of bed till they were 
in again. 

Mr. March’s home life had always been an 
outrage on decency. Now breakfast with three 
half-washed children, without Maria’s society ; 
dinner varied only by ragged tiers and bruised 
faces and Maria's appearance as an ornamental 
grave-stone; lonesome evenings, with Maria at 
a neighbor’s for a dish of flattery as the model 
daughter of a saintly mother—this was subject 
for thought. And Maria had no right to sur- 
prise when Mr. March told her that he was about 
to bring into the house a second wife, who would 
be « kind mother to his children. 

Miss Maria went out of the door with a bang, 

and was found in hysterics on the best bed. But 
Mr. March, giving the servants the same intel- 
ligence, kissed the children, and was off to the 
home of Miss Bell, which had made him trem- 
ble, remembering the domain where Maria was 
mistress. 
Miss Melicent Bell was a sweet-faced woman, 
cot 5 forty, and so winsome as to attract those 
tired of beauty, her expression of good-will, pa- 
tience, and purpose having grown with practice 
of her virtaes. Mr. March thought if a limner 
would sketch an angel, here was the face for him 
to study. She was walking in the garden when 
he went down the path. It was hardly changed 
since he strode up it twenty years ago, snapping 
off the poppies with his stick, and slamming the 
gate behind him. The box had grown some 
inches—it reached Miss Melicent’s shoulder now 
—but it gave the same spiced odor as the wind 
stirred it, as thag robin rustled from point to 
point along it; and Miss Melicent had changed 
only as the box had—to sweeter growth. When 
she turned, with her gentle Sunday meditations 
—she was thinking of that verse, ‘“‘Thou wilt 
show me the path of life: in Thy presence is full- 
ness of joy; at Thy right hand there are pleas- 
ures for evermore’—and saw Mr. March, she 
put out ber hands with a start, as if to ward off 
a ghost. But her hands were taken with such 
@ pressure as only flesh and blood gives, and it 
was Melicent who looked most like a ghost, as, 
with white lips whispering his name, she would 
have fallen if he had not foreshortened matters 
by putting an arm about her. Poor Miss Meli- 
cent! ‘Twenty years since that lovers’ quarrel 
had lef¢ her alone in her garden—years in which 
hope had died, and love, if it had not withered, 
had been pressed away like a sacred flower that 
has lain in the hands of the beloved dead. Poor 
Mr. March! Twenty years, in which he had 
learned that “‘as a jewel of gold in a swine’s 
snout, so is a fair woman which is without dis- 
cretion.” 


But Melicent was herself again directly. It 
was only the ition of her youth in Mr. 
March that startled her: in that evening 
light he was young as ever. But Mr. March 
waited for no comparisons between now and 
then; he plunged into his errand; he said he 





had regretted to the core of his heart his head- 


strong temper, his subsequent infatuation. He 
did not utter another syllable about his wife; he 
only told the story of his home and his neglected 
children. She was silent, and her tears fell. 
Then she replied that he must know any thing 
like that old girlish love was impossible to her 
now; but her interest had always lived, and her 
affection—her affection— And then Miss Meli- 
cent’s tears obscured her voice, and she mur- 
mured chokingly something about those mother- 
less children: and the next thing was that Mr. 
March had her in his arms, and they had forgot- 
ten all about the lapse of twenty years. 

Perhaps it had been wiser had they told Ma- 
ria the story of their youth and their old love. 
But if they had done so, probably she would 
have regarded it as an even greater indignity to 
her mother than the existence of a second wife ; 
and it was judged best to say nothing, silence 
being the part both of native dignity and natural 
precaution. 

But the new Mrs. March had not stepped in- 
side her home and received the stiff touch of 
Miss Maria’s hand before she saw the lion in 
her way. She did not blame the young girl; 
she rather liked her chivalrous constancy. She 
drew her to herself and kissed her; and Maria, 
resenting it as an intrusive impertinence, ran 
down to Mrs. Lee’s to complain of it. 

**She’s a designing hypocrite,” said Mrs. Lee, 
‘* queening it’there, and your mother, that saint- 
ed soul, not cold in her grave!” As her mother 
had departed two years before, this ultimatum 
hardly sounded like the proper fate of a sainted 
soul. ‘Don’t you,” said Mrs, Lee, ‘‘let that 
woman get the upper hand of you with kissing 
and palavering.” And there followed a conver- 
sation on the bride’s toilette, from which one 
could gather no other conclusion than that the 
second Mrs. March’s plain duty was to wear 
mourning for the first Mrs. March. 

Maria meant to make it her own duty not only 
to wear mourning, but to obtrude it. She had 
changed her linen tuckers for crape on the an- 
nouncement of the marriage ; she sat up by night 
to put a deeper crape fold on her gown; and go- 
ing about as solemn as though looking into a 
tomb, she lost no chance of airing her handker- 
chiefs, recently purchased, with a black border 
twice as deep as those she used when her mourn- 
ing began. ‘‘I have lost my father too,” said 
Miss Maria, with sweet sensibility. But that was 
mere bagatelle beside her general conduct. She 
had Jed the younger children into full belief in 
the enormity of their father’s act and the atro- 
cious qualities of his wife, and there was little 
insolence of which she was not guilty. The 
morning after Mrs. March’s entrance on her du- 
ties, descending to breakfast, she found Maria 
pouring tea. ‘‘ Maria, that is your mother’s 
place,” said Mr. March. 

**Tt used to be, Sir,” she said, with indignant 
solemnity. 

“No, indeed,” chimed in Mrs. March, silver- 
ly. ‘*Ihave poured the tea so many years that, 
if Maria is willing to relieve me, I shall be glad.” 
And at that Maria flounced out of the seat. 

Nor had Mrs. March been in the house a week 
before she found that tearful sympathy for the 
motherless children was an act of grace on her 
part, for they were enough to exasperate the 
recording angel. Abominable in behavior, in- 
sulting in language, they utterly perplexed the 
new mother. But the verse in her thought on 
the evening her old lover eame back to her, 
“Thou wilt show me the path of life,” sounded 
like a promise still, and she trusted. One at a 
time she coaxed the children into her room, and 
talked to them so sweetly and seriously that, sur- 
prised and abashed, they were half converted, till 
Miss Maria undid the work. When, then, kind- 
ness had failed, and Mrs. March felt that the 
welfiire of these children depended on the integ- 
rity of her authority, yet felt unwilling to vex her 
husband in the matter, she was forced to resort 
to punishment—to oblige little Julia—who, at 
eleven, knew enough to know better, and who, 
being frank and affectionate, would have done 
very well alone, but, stimulated by Maria's 
amusement, one day made a succession of 
mouths at her mother, and snapped her fingers 
in her face—to sit beside her all the afternoon, 
and to sew the seam of a sheet. She really 
tried to make it entertaining for the little thing, 
having no desire to grieve her, but merely to 
make necessary authority felt; and the child, 
beginning in rebellion, found, before she was 
dismissed, that she had enjoyed herself vastly, 
and, being ingenuous, came back presently and 
put her arm round Mrs. March’s neck and said, 
**T’m real sorry I was so bad. I don’t ever 
mean to believe a word Maria says again. I 
think you're very nice indeed,.and I mean to 
love you—and I do!” But when Maria went 
down to Mrs. Lee’s that night, she had a fine 
story of the step-mother’s brutality in robbing lit- 
tle Julia of her holiday, and forcing her to do 
her sewing all the afternoon. And Mrs. Lee 
held up her hands and said if she were Maria 
she would resist the woman tooth and nail. 

Maria had presently the chance to act upon 
Mrs. Lee’s advice. For Tom March, having 
used the advantage of his eight tough summers 
to roll little Charlie on the floor, and after a 
thorough drubbing having nearly bitten off a 
piece of his ear, Mrs. March—first trying to com- 
fort Charlie, who scorned her sympathy and styled 
her a blamed focl—proceeded to administer the 
same punishment to ‘I'om that had succeeded with 
Julia, meaning, not to put needle and thread 
into his hand, but to show him some drawings 
of cruel people and tell him their hapless sto- 
ries, and possibly to win some mutual interest. 
Of course Tom refused obedience when she di- 
rected him to go up stairs, and of course when 
she felt herself obliged to lay her hand on his 
shoulder and lead him along he stoutly resisted ; 
and unfortunately Miss Maria was in the room 





to throw herself between the two with shrill voice 
and flashing eyes, calling out that Mrs. March 
was a worthless interloper. By the mercy of 
Providence there was a closet door open just 
beside them; Mrs. March was not a strong wom- 
an, but she was a quick one; before Miss Maria 
knew what had happened, she had been clapped 
into that closet and the door locked u her, 
and there she was ignominiously left, shrieking 
like a maniac, while Mrs. March led the aston- 
ished Thomas to her own retreat. She directed 
the release of Miss Maria at once, though, and 
then fastened herself in her room with her rebel, 
but with no good result, as in her previous ex- 
perience; for, unused to such scenes, and the 
rough horror of a hand-to-hand broil wounding 
all her susceptibilities, she gave way to a hearty 
ery, which evidence of her weakness put Tom 

March on his pins again. 

The servants, meanwhile, did not hasten to let 
Miss Maria out of durance; but when at last the 
door swung open, the wind could have given her 
no swifter wings to fly to Mrs. Lee’s, and burst 
in, red, weeping, disheveled, to make the awful 
revelation of the manner in which her step-moth- 
er had locked her, a grown woman, into a closet. 
And Mrs. Lee, responsive, told the child there 
was always room for her in her honse—meaning 
all the same to ask Mr. March a round sum for 
her board. 

But Mrs, March had ample satisfaction in her 
husband’s love and veneration, in his happiness, 
and the comparative order and comfort to which 
she had reduced his home. She had made the 
house beautiful. The table shone with her wed- 
ding silver; the dishes were faultlessly served ; 
the children, bright and clean, received smiling 
encouragement to join the cheerful talk ; and if 
after they were in bed Marit chose to sulk in 
her room, she lost a great deal of pleasure. 

Still Mrs. March’s gentle heart was sore over 
Maria. She would have been glad to win the 
girl, glad to provide pleasure for her. She un- 
derstood her emotions, and seldom had any but 
tender feelings toward her. It hurt her as sore- 
ly to think that the noble traits of the boys she 
was unlikely to be able to train to noble ends. 

Occasion, coming to every body, came at last 
to Mrs. March, when every child of the house 
was smitten with the dreadful epidemic at that 
time raging in the vicinity. Miss Maria, fright- 
ened ont of her senses, betook herself to Mrs. 
Lee’s. But Mrs. March, though miserable her- 
self, dreamed of no fear. She had the children 
moved into connecting rooms, and although there 
was a professional nurse with them, vibrated be- 
tween those rooms as we think only mothers 
can. Not a night did she sleep till the crisis 
was over; and in their convalescence it seemed 
to the children that it was only an angel moving 
about in her long white robe, bathing their fore- 
heads, singing them to sleep, bringing them 
tempting messes, telling them entrancing stories, 
winning their hearts at last sg eye On the 
whole, though tired out in the effort, Mrs. March 
did not know that in all her life she had had a 
happier time than during that month of conva- 
lescence. And then Maria came home. 

‘*Mamma and I have a secret that she sa’ 
I may tell you, Maria,” cried Julia, after the 
greeting. 

** An open secret,” said Maria, insolently, 
“that all the world knows.” 

** Do all the world, mamma ?” cries Julia. 

**Mamma!” says Maria, with a sneer. 

**Only a small fraction of it, dear,” answers 
Mrs. March. ‘‘I have told no one but you.” 

** Yes, Miss Maria March,” cries Julia, ‘‘mam- 
ma! and the dearest, sweetest, best mamma, who 
took care of me when she could hardly take care 
of herself, and when you ran away !” 

‘Oh, no, no, Julia,” exclaims her mother. 
‘Don't say so. ‘Think that if Maria had staid 
and taken the illness, it would have occasioned 
us so much more trouble that it was a kindness 
in her to go.” ° ; 

**Oh my!’ said little Julia, langhing. ‘‘ Well, 
Idon’t care. Look here, Maria—whisper. Mam- 
ma says I may name it. She told me when I 
was getting better, so that I might have some- 
thing pieasant to think about.” 

** Pleasant !” 

**Oh yes, so very! And we have had such 
beautiful talks about how it will look, and what 
we will do with it. And I am going to wheel 
it out in Charlie’s old carriage—and—and— 
See here, Maria ;” and she drew from under the 
sofa-pillow an absurd little sock she was knit- 
ting, and contemplated it as if it were Penelope's 
web. 

“You must have been mighty sick!” cried 
Maria. ‘* And as for your mamma, as you call 
her, you wicked little girl, it is shameless in her 
to talk so to a child like you!” 

Mrs. March took her work and left the room 
quietly; and then Miss Maria, feeling the wel- 
come of this little new-comer was the last out- 
rage, broke into a flood of angry crying, and 
sobbed herself into hysterics, with Julia exclaim- 
ing at intervals, ‘‘ Oh, I'll tell my father of you! 
You see if I don’t, Maria March !” 

Miss Maria presently knew just how sick Julia 
had been. For it was not a week before the con- 
tagion, from which she had run when it was at 
home, assailed her in some of her out-door 
jaunts, and she went down as suddenly as the 
rest. Her first act was to send for Mrs. Lee, 
who returned regrets that duty to her own fam- 
ily made it impossible for her to come. Her 
next was to summon her father and demand a 
nurse. He assured her that the nurse still in 
the house should remain. 

** A creature of Mrs. March's,” murmured the 
sick girl. 

“The sickness is so general that there is not 
another to be had. Your mother and I will be 
with you—” 

‘Don’t let her! don’t let her!” moaned 





**T am glad to see such consideration on your 
part, my dear,” said her father. ‘But I am 
afraid she will insist.” 

She did insist. When both the doctor and 
her husband urged Mrs. March to keep away 
from tiiat last sick-room, she replied that it was 
impossible. ‘It is the only chance I have to 
win her love,” she exclaimed, with tears. ‘“#leay- 
en sends it—you must not prevent my using it.” 
And the others, fearing too much opposition, let 
her have her way. 

It was a tot te with nothing but thorns 
for the treading. ith all Maria’s behavior, 
Mrs. March had never realized till the girl’s 
delirium how violent had been her execration 
of herself. It was a sad strain upon the poor 
lady’s nerves, to bear this torture of reviling, 
without the suffering that sympathy with sick- 
ness gives in itself, or the unconscious effort 
made by her hourly acts of forgiveness. But 
though fierce, the fever had a short run; the 
fatigue of unceasing attendance was great, but 
the delirium was soon over. Mrs. March trust- 
ed that the last act of that illness was delirium 
and not nature. Left alone with the patient, and 
obliged to do something that was resisted, she 
held the aching head on her shoulder, saying, 
though hardly knowing that she said it, ‘* Dear 
child, why won’t you let me love you ?” and the 
next moment received a slap in the face. 

If it was delirium, Maria had afterward an un- 
commonly clear recollection of her wanderings. 
It was not a strong blow, of course; but in the 
amazement and recoil Mrs. March staggered back 
and fell against the corner of the table that held 
the lamp; and table, lamp, and bottles had gone 
over, and a tongue of fire was licking up the 
canopy. 

Mrs. March never knew how she got the sick 
girl out of that bed or upon the lounge, or how 
she tore the burning hangings down and tram- 
pled out the fire on the empty hearth. She only 
remembered having thought that even if Maria 
died of the exposure, she would rather be sup- 
posed guilty herself of carelessness than let the 
girl’s father know of the vicious act. And Ma- 
ria, whether stunned or overcome, sank into a 
long slumber, from which, when she awoke, she 
was out of danger. 

“*T owe you my life, doctor,” said Maria, fee- 
bly, some days after. 

‘*No, indeed, child,” he replied. ‘‘ You owe 
it to your mother, I should never have pulled 

ou through but for her care. You owe it to 
er, too, that you were not burned in your bed.” 

“*Oh, doctor! Did she tell you, then—” 

** Tell me what ?” 

**That I—I,” whispered Maria, hoarsely—‘‘ I 
slapped her then ?” 

**You did!” : 

«Tt seems to me I did,” said Maria, who knew 
perfectly well she did. 

**No,” said the doctor. ‘‘She has kept that 
secret.” 

** Miss Maria,” said the nurse, as the doctor 
left, ‘‘I saw it all. And it is a miracle that the 
shock did not kill Mrs. March. You should 
thank Heaven not only that all is well with you, 
but with her!” ‘The doctor came back and 
found the tears trickling through the girl’s fin- 


gers. 

“Tt was too harsh medicine, nurse,” said he. 
‘*But we will do the best we may with it. I 
have known you too long, my dear, to disregard 
the happiness I see you throwing away.” 

** Oh, doctor,” cried Maria, ‘‘I think the fe- 
ver has burned all the venom out of me!” And 
she burst into her old hysterical sobs. But the 
doctor soothed her, and did not leave till sure 
the nurse had not misjudged her strength, and 
that the truth would be a tonic. 

As Maria lay there, thinking it all over, the 
enormity of her conduct and its possibilities made 
her blood run cold. If her step-mother had died 
in consequence of that shock, she did not see how 
she could live herself. She wondered if the doc- 
tor was right in thinking all danger of accident 
past. She was amazed to think she cared enough 
to fear it, and then she recalled days and nights 
of pity and sympathy, and felt all at once that 
her step-mother was superhuman in her goodness. 
What if trouble should come! what if this late 
happiness of her father’s should be robbed from 
him; and by her! what if this gentle life, with 
the beauty of it that now she saw too late, should 
go out! She was fast working herself into an- 
other fever. She sent for Julia. ‘I want you 
to sit down,” she said, ‘‘ and tell me all mamma 
said to you about—about your secret, you know.” 
And as Julia prattled on, the secret became of 
vital interest. ‘*Oh, how blind, how blind and 
wicked I have been!” she cried. ‘‘ How happy 
the little thing will make us! how we will all love 
it together!” And Maria felt as though her own 
life and death hung upon the fate of that little 
unborn child. 

When Mrs. March came into the room, hav- 
ing been compelled to keep her own some days, 
Maria took the hand she laid on her forehead, 
and pulled her gently down. ‘‘How are you 
ever going to forgive me, mamma?” she mur- 
mured. 

The tears burst out of Mrs. March’s eyes. 
** Call me Melicent, dear,” she cried. ‘‘ Oh, I 
am so happy!” she said to her husband that 
night. ‘‘ All the children love me—and it seems 
now as though I had more than my share!” 
And at her prayers there was a sort of ecstasy 
in the way # ay doer that verse, “‘ Thon wilt 
show me the path of life : in Thy presence is full- 
ness of joy ; at Thy right hand there are pleasures 
for evermore.” 

It was some weeks after, that Maria, hav- 
ing sent the children out to play, stood grave 
and solemn by the parlor window, feeling as 

-though the universe itself must hold its breath, 
when she was summoned by the doctor. ‘She 
is sinking,” he said, ‘‘ very fast. No—no hope, 


no help. She was never strong. Be quiet, dear 
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child ; nobody is to blame.” Maria did not hear 
him. She was flying up the staircase, and falling 
beside Mrs. March’s bed. ‘‘ Qh, it is my fault! 
Ihave done it! I!” she sobbed. 

‘* Hush, darling,” whis Melicent. ‘‘I 
have been so happy that I am almost content. 
Dear,” she breathed, ‘‘ take my place. Make 
him”—and her eyes wandered to her husband, 
who sat utterly overwhelmed—‘‘ happy too. I 
have shown you how. You mustn't mind his 
grieving for me just at first; he—he was mine, 
Maria, more than twenty years ago. And, dear,” 
she began again presently, ‘‘I am going to give 

‘ou my little daughter for yourown. You must 
(ote her what f Wasi fies busi 60 glad to be 
to you. Will you take her?” And she laid Ma- 
ria’s hand on the little velvet cheek. ‘‘ Will you 
love her ?” 

‘*Oh,” whispered Maria, aching like a mur- 
derer, ‘‘if I have killed her mother, I will die 
for her!” And she gathered the little creature 
in her arms, and hid her ashen face upon it. 
There was a long, long silence in the room. 
Then Mrs. March turned her sweet, dim eyes 
once more upon her husband. And when at 
last he lifted his face from hers, the gentle soul 
of this step-mother had passed away. 





THE DREAM. 
I preamt: the stars shone sadly above, 
The moon shone H 


I came to the town where lives my love, 
Hundreds of miles away. 


To the house of my love my feet were led; 
I kissed the st stone, 

Where oft her li foot did tread 
And her garment’s train had gone. 


The night was kena the night was chill, 
And oh, so cold he stone! 
The pale form looked o’er the window-sill, 


And on her the moonshine shone. 





TRANSFERRING ON WOOD AND 
CHINA. 


ASY and mechanical modes of ornament- 
ing light articles are continually coming in 
and going out of favor. As diversions that oc- 
cupy the fingers while calling for just attention 
enough to keep the mind from deeper thought, 
they will always have a place in the family cir- 
cle, while to those who have only brains enough 
to be absorbed by them these lesser arts rank 
beyond all praise. Transferring pictures to 
wood or glass is an éasy process, yet requires 
nice fingering to be successful. It has lately 
been revived with additions in England as a 
means of decorating windows, and is fashion- 
able work there under the title of vitremanie. 
Indeed, transferring is the base of all those pret- 
ty ways of gilding the hours which have littered 
centre-tables with clippings and gums, florid 
roses and Cupids and French grisettes, glass 
panes, wood panels, and bisque vases, while the 
mysteries of potichomanie, decalcomanie, and the 
like, were going on. It is charming when a lit- 
tle girl, all smiles and delight, produces a paper- 
weight of Parian with device in glowing colors 
of butterflies and love-knots for her mamma’s 
Christmas present, or when a boy adorer makes 
an absurdly short call, leaving one to find on the 
hall table a crystal box of confections, all mount- 
ed with gilt paper and blushing with the sweetest 
rose-buds and forget-me-nots, the work of many 
an hour stolen from skating or the gymnasium. 
You keep the gilded box years after the confec- 
tions have vanished, and I am not sure the lit- 
tle marble paper-weight is not among the moth- 
er’s lace and old jewelry when somebody comes 
to look over the things for the last time. The 
children of any age from ten to sixty may take 
up the little art, and learn it against next holi- 
days. 

Of course there are pictures on purpose for 
the work, at absurd prices, at the regular shops 
for such fancy articles. But they are hard to 
find and easy to lose, these potichomanie shops, 
and often much harassment and coming to grief 
in search of fine pictures in gay colors. I prefer 
to go down town to the dealer who keeps them 
by wholesale for pasting on handkerchief and 
collar boxes to supply the trade. He is obli- 
ging enough to let one have for a dollar a sheet 
of twenty-five brilliant and extremely pretty de- 
signs—roses half blown, carnations, myosotis, 
convolvulus, eglantine, lilae—such a wealth of 
flowers and color as one would have to pay treble 
for; and it is well to make interest with some 
merchant for the reversion of the delicate enam- 
eled labels with graceful designs that set off some 
choice French goods. The fine specimen en- 
gravings that accompany prospectuses of new 
books are to be hoarded, and the volumes of old 
magazines offer unexpected treasures. The pic- 
tures in magazines used to be good. Now for the 
choice steel plates we have the delightful im- 
provement in wood-engraving. Full-page pic- 
tures like the beautiful one from Landseer, ‘‘’The 
Shepherd’s Chief Mourner,” published some time 
since in the Bazar, may be transferred to panels 
of whitewood or of glass, retouched with cray- 
on or pencil, and mounted in passe-partout with 
excellent effect. i 

The surface to which the picture is to be trans- 
ferred may be wood, glass, or stone. Hickory 
or whitewood panels are the best, as they have 
no grain to show between the lines. Pine wood, 
painted with white-lead ground in half oil and 
half varnish, dried carefully, and rubbed with 
rotten-stone after the third coat, makes a good 
surface. The effect of the engraving is improved 
if the ground is tinted straw-color, or the smooth 
shadow tint of lithographic stone, which throws 
out the ink with surprising clearness. In some 
parts of the country it is possible to get pieces 
of very smooth soft limestone which receive the 


transfer beautifully, and have a mellow ground 
tint. It is worth while some morning to walk 





into a stone- and see what it has to offer in 
the way of unconsidered trifles of broken-marble 
slabs, soft limestone, and slate. These may be 
cut in shape for paper-weights, lamp pedestals, 
and feet for vases, or tiles to ornament a mantel 
or window-seat. Brackets, hanging shelves, 
book-racks, the sides of book-cases, box-covers, 
hall mouldings, and staircases may be decorated 
with panels of stone or wood in transfer. There 
will be a choice of subjects for these different 
uses, in which real taste comes into play. A 
view of Melrose or a French head will answer 
equally well for a holly wood work-box ; English 
scenery will decorate the tiles set about a win- 
dow or book niche; the host of roses, butterflies, 
Cupids, and such fancies best suit table orna- 
ments; the figures of animals may furnish a se- 
ries of panels for the base-board of the hall or 
stairs ; the medallions in the mouldings of cham- 
ber furniture may be covered by a thin piece of 
whitewood, not to say ivorine, glued on or set 
in with a lovely head—after Greuze, if you are 
lucky enough to find a print from that artist in 
the Illustrated News. A crew of grotesques may 
laugh on a banner screen, and they may be every 
one cut from the scenes of plantation life or the 
cartoons in Harper’s Weekly. The most un- 
couth figures, cut from old-fashioned wall-paper, 
may be transferred to window-glass or slates, 
painted with dark green, blue, or brown, in var- 
nish colors, with the slightest degree of skill, and 
furnish tiles for a jardiniére that do not ill re- 
semble majolica. But the most convenient sub- 
ject for transfer yields also the finest effect. All 
broken plates and saucers of stone china, delf, or 
porcelain that have three square inches of flat 
surface may be covered with vignettes, tempting 
and soft as if penciled on china. 

But how? asks that charming and impatient 
reader who is always anxious to get at the ker- 
nel of a paragraph, and to find how her story is 
to turn out, and will have her materials gathered 
to begin before she reads the column through. 
Suppose she confiscates a square old-fashioned 
white platter from the dining-room closet, and a 
steel engraving from the Art Journal—very nice 
beginnings both. The picture must be placed 
face upward in a shallow dish of warm soft wa- 
ter, in which a great spoonful of salt is dissolved. 
The dish must be large enough to hold the pic- 
ture without curling the edges, which should be 
cut off close to the print. Leave the picture 
till it is thoroughly soaked through, which will 
take from twenty minutes to an hour, according 
to the thickness and quality of the paper. Leave 
a bit of the margin to soak at the same time for 
trial. When it is soft enough to peel without 
being pulpy it is time to take the picture out. 
The pi id receive a coat of transfer var- 
nish on the side where the picture is to go. If 
the bottom has no stamp or embossed letters, it 
will be most convenient to work on, and the 
edges will form a bevel. Commonly the face 
only is available. It must be free from cracks, 
figures, and chippings, for the least of these will 
tear the picture, and spoil it. Heat the plat- 
ter, and brush thinly with transfer varnish, 
which is sold at artists’ shops, but is readily 
made by mixing six ounces of fir balsam with 
twelve of spirits of turpentine, both of which 
are found at the druggist’s. Shake well, strain 
through muslin, and it is ready for use. Copal 
varnish is also good for this purpose, but takes 
longer to dry. Have ready an old sheet, folded 
in four; lift the picture from the water by slip- 
ping the hands under it, and lay gently on the 
cloth, which must be folded over it to absorb the 
moisture. When it is only damp, and not the 
least wet, lay it with the printed side down on 
the varnished plate, one end at first, smoothing 
it with a soft cloth as it falls in place, that no 
blisters remain under it. Place over it a smooth 
board or slate, and put it in press or under a 
weight for six hours. Then sponge the picture 
with warm water, and absorb the moisture with 
soft cloths; let it lie half an hour, and begin 
rubbing it gently with the finger tips till the pa- 
per peels away, leaving a faint film over the en- 
graving. Rub till the lines of ink show through 
the film, taking great care not to destroy the 
film or make a hole in the paper. This is the 
nicest part of the work, for the paper must come 
off evenly all over the plate, and every part of 
the engraving appear. If the paper dries, sponge 
it slightly till it peels readily ; if too wet, leave 
it to dry a little. When done, let it dry thor- 
oughly, and cover with two coats of the clearest 
white varnish, which will strike through the film 
and bring out the picture while it preserves it. 
Paint the edges of the platter any neutral tint 
that will bring out the picture, if it is to be col- 
ored ; if not, coat them with white paint in var- 
nish, which will give an ivory-smooth border. 
Cover the engraving in the latter case with a 
very thin, clear sheet of glass, held at the edges 
by strips of maroon or gray velvet, glued on in 
the strongest manner. Heavy narrow ribbon 
may be used in the same way, and afterward 
gilded. The sloping edges of the plate are to 
be covered with velvet to match the beading, 
and the whole let into a narrow, flat, grooved 
frame of maple, ivory, or ebonized wood with 
white edges. If the artist has a slight knowl- 
edge of drawing in India ink, the picture may be 
touched up to resemble a fine copy rather than a 
print. On wood the process is much the same. 
The panel must be varnished, the picture pressed, 
peeled, and finished as on china, but the last 
coats must be copal varnish. If the picture is 
to be colored, it must be coated with strong size, 
made by breaking a sheet of isinglass into a 
small cup of boiling water. This is applied be- 
fore varnishing, and dried, when the figures are 
covered with a wash of the lightest shade of col- 
or desired. Thus grass should be touched with 
the sunny tinge in which it appears in sunlight, 
dresses with the palest shade that appears in high 
light, for the dark lines of the engraving furnish 





the depth of tone. Paints mixed with varnish 

















will give beautiful specimens of enamel-work on 
wood. ‘To imitate tile-work a pattern of wool 
embroidery may be transferred, sized, and paint- 
ed in varnish with solid colors—dark red, blue, 
brown, and light yellow without shading. This 
is easy for a novice, the only care being to keep 
the edges of figures distinct. For this end a fine 
black line may be drawn outlining each when 
finished. ° 

The application of transfer to glass is suscep- 
tible of most attractive effects. Thick pieces of 
beveled glass are sold by mirror dealers that vary 
in size from three inches to a foot square, with 
ovals to correspond, at prices from twenty-five 
cents to five dollars, The small pieces are avail- 
able for paper-weights, feet for lamps, vases, and 
cushions; the larger for panels and box-covers. 
But common window-glass is as useful if clear 
and free from cracks. The picture is transferred 
as to china, but the tinting offers the widest field 
to fancy. The clearest varnish, the highest col- 
ors, and mosaic patterns are called for, with een- 
tral figures of saint, or queen, or angel, encircled 
with border of jeweled color, perhaps on back- 
grounds of gold. A glance at Rossetti’s medix- 
val designs will give the best notion of what is 
wanted. If figures are not desired, old English 
texts or letters may be illuminated in this way 
with mosaic border or grounding. A print of 
Adolph Henning’s cherub in the illustrated pa- 
pers not long since is a good subject for transfer- 
ring to glass. The fair hair of the cherub might 
be touched with gilded rays, his wings under- 
tinted with rose, his robe deep blue or sky-color, 
and the deep diapered border painted in dead 
gold. To such an extent is this transfer-work 
carried in England that altar and hall windows 
are decorated in this way, with effect not inferior 
to any but the finest stained glass. 








LEAF GATHERING. 


N the Museum at Cambridge is a beautifully 
pressed fern, which the Master pressed centu- 
ries agoin stone. He must have loved it, to have 
preserved its form so carefully in this beautiful 
petrifaction ; and no one can gather these fragile 
leaves without loving them and desiring to imi- 
tate the Master in their preservation. 

We did not go into the country until the mid- 
dle of August, yet we were just in time for the 
ferns. ‘They were ready and waiting for us; so 
we armed ourselves with books, and started out 
on a fern-gathering expedition. One wise young 
lady thought she knew all about ferns: ‘‘ They 
grew in the huckleberry bushes, and besides 
smelling so sweet, had nice green little things 
to eat on them.” But she soon grew modest in 
regard to her knowledge, and in time waxed wise 
in the companionship of the pretty ferns, and 
learned to call them by their names, and to know 
in just what cozy nooks they loved to have their 
home. We looked in marshy places for the 
shield-fern (Aspidium thelypteris) ; in rough, 
rocky places for the wall-fern (Polypodium vul- 
gare); and in shady spots among the stones for 
the rock-brake (Allosorus atropurpureus), with 
its dark purple shining stalk; and over on the 
hill, almost any where, we found the common 
brake (Pteris aquilina); and the bladder-fern 
(Cystopteris fragilis) called us to its home on 
the rocky hill-side, and said, ‘‘Gather me.” And 
we gathered pure white ferns, that ,efused to tell 
us why they were clad in white while their com- 
panions close by were in the brightest green. 
Day after day we searched the rich damp woods 
for the most delicate and graceful fern of all, the 
maiden-hair (Adiantum pedatum). <A picture 
was drawn of it, so each one might discover it 
for herself. But at first it was all in vain; the 
pretty fairy fern shrank out of sight, and, in de- 
spair, we resolved to look for it no more; but 
one glorious day we went over by ‘‘ the Falls,” 
and sat down on the ground to rest, when sud- 
denly a strange feeling came over us, as though 
some one we loved was near, and looking around, 
we discovered that hundreds of maiden-hair ferns 
were growing all around us. We shouted for joy 
when we saw the slender, black, polished stalks, 
with their graceful burden of leaves, their dress 
a natural water-proof, so smooth as to cast off 
every rain-drop. We filled our hearts with their 
delicate beauty, and our books with this most 
graceful of ferns, and we gave one ringing cheer 
to him who said, ‘‘ God tried to see how perfect 
a leaf He could make, and the result was a fern.” 

One day we took a long ride to that favored 
spot not far from the Connecticut River where 
grows the rare climbing-fern (Lygodium palma- 
tum), and, with the owner’s permission, we gath- 
ered the climbing beauty, ornamented with its 
pretty fruitage. 

We pressed all these beautiful things in old 
books, making every trunk and heavy thing in 
the house do duty; and when weights were ex- 
hausted, we tied the books up tightly with strong 
cord, and found it did just as well as heavy 
weights. The climbing-fern was pinned to pa- 
pers and pressed between boards. No pains were 
spared to press them nicely, and they amply re- 
paid us for all our pleasant labor. 

At the same time that we were gathering ferns, 
our eyes were not blinded to other beautiful 
things. By the road-side, and growing every 
where, we found pretty grasses, the beard-grass, 
timothy-grass, holy-grass, rattlesnake-grass, the 
graceful quaking-grass, the wild oats, and the cu- 
rious seed-vessels of weeds and wild flowers that 
were scattered about in profusion. We gathered 
the moon-wort (Botrychium obliquum), with its 
pretty grape-like cluster; and cutest of all, the 
pods of the common milkweed (Asclepias cornu- 
ti), which, when dried, opened and disclosed such 
a pretty nest of soft white down, in which the 
dark seeds rested like dear little mice. Neither 
did we forget to gather the purple thistles, to 
transform when dry into downy flowers. 

We were also gathering leaves for skeletoniz- 


ing—ripe leaves of maple and poplar and oak, and 
all the pretty-shaped leaves that happened in our 
way. Around the house we found the pear, 
plum, cherry, and apple leaves. First we tried 
the old-fashioned way of putting the leaves in 
soft water and letting them remain for weeks ; 
but it was such a long process that our patience 
was exhausted; so, while the leaves soaked in 
their slow way, we tried the boiling process. 
Four ounces of washing soda, dissolved in a 
quart of boiling water, to which were added two 
ounces of slacked lime, and boiled for fifteen 
minutes, When cold, the clear liquor was poured 
off into an iron pan, and when boiling hot, the 
leaves were put in and boiled for an hour; then 
lifting them out carefully into cold water, and 
slipping them between the thumb and finger, the 
green tissue would come off and leave the pret- 
ty skeleton. But if any of the fleshy part still 
adhered, we boiled again until it came off read- 
ily, brushing off carefully little bits of the tissue 
that clung to the skeleton with a camel’s-hair 
brush. This accomplished the work nicely ; but 
it was hot work, so we tried the cool way. We 
put the leaves in a solution of chloride of sodium, 
full strength, let them remain for half an hour, 
and with many of the leaves the work was done, 
and the pretty skeletons would come out all ready 
for bleaching. Other leaves needed to remain 
longer. For bleaching dissolve a tea-spoonful of 
chloride of calcium in a quart of water, adding a 
few drops of vinegar. Let the skeletons remain 
in the solution about fifteen minutes; then dry, 
and press them in white blotting-paper. By 
many experiments and some failures we found 
that among the prettiest leaves for skeletonizing 
were pear leaves, the small leaves of the dwarf 
rhododendron, the delicate leaves of the Deutzia 
gracilis of the garden, the tiny box leaves, and 
the English ivy, the husks of the strawberry to- 
mato, and, prettiest of all, the seed-vessels of the 
common stramonium (Datura stramonium). 

The cool autumn days came, and still we lin- 
gered to see the country in all its glory, and 
gather the gayly tinted leaves. Some little ma- 
ple-trees in a swampy place first blazed out in 
their scarlet beauty, and the wise young lady 
made useful her childish accomplishment of 
climbing, and supplied us with the rarest twigs 
and branches. Such treasures! Such colors as 
were painted on those early ripened maple leaves 
before a breath of frost had embrowned them! 
Yellow and scarlet, and maroon and purple, and 
mottled leaves, in which every color blended 
with perfect harmony. Now the brooks were 
filled with the beautiful maple leaves, the brill- 
iantly colored leaves of the scrub oak, the purple 
huckleberry leaves, the scarlet sumac, and the 
whole train of leaves that every day ripened into 
beauty. Many ways of pressing and drying were 
tried, to see which would best preserve their beau- 
ty- Some were changed from day to day to fresh 
books, and at last were liked best of all; some 
were ironed, but it often faded the colors; some 
were pressed with a warm waxed iron; some 
were dipped in white wax melted in hot water, 
with a few drops of turpentine added to render 
it pliable, rubbing the leaves with the fingers, 
giving them a soft and less stiff appearance than 
the pressed leaves; some were pressed, ready for 
future oiling, or to be varnished with gum-shellac 
dissolved in alcohol. 

At last it was time to go back to the city. 
The trunks were filled with the gathered treas- 
ures, and there was no room for clothes; for- 
tunately it was a cool day, so we wore all we 
could, and tucked the rest in a corner. 

At home we took a world of comfort in ar- 
ranging the beautiful things. Vases were filled 
with ferns and autumn leaves, picture cords were 
trimmed with them, finished off near the ceiling 
with clusters of the great splendid brakes, or the 
long vine-like branches of the bitter-sweet ( Sola- 
num dulcamara). ‘The climbing-ferns still had 
their old sweet way of climbing, as they orna- 
mented the doors and arches; the tall vases 
were filled with the beautiful grasses, with milk- 
weed beauties and thistle puffs; and in a little 
vase with the graceful quaking-grass was a new 
kind of flower, about which many questions were 
asked. Last spring the flowers were bright 
yellow dandelions, gathered the first day they 
bloomed out, and after being dried the yellow 
petals were picked off, and the green calyx care- 
fully cut off with scissors, and the result was the 
daintiest flower imaginable. On the white win- 
dow-shades we sewed groups of delicate ferns 
and autumn leaves, which looked like rare paint- 
ings. And after doing all of these things to 
make the house look like summer, we arranged 
a vase of crystallized grasses, dreaming of the 
snow and ice tocome. We arranged our skele- 
ton leaves in bouquets, and they looked out pret- 
tily at us from under the glass shades. We took 
much pleasure in doing all these things, drinking 
in their beauty and wondering at the perfection 
of each leaf and bit of grass. And when the 
wise young lady was asked if she had a ‘‘ nice 
time” in the country, if she found plenty of 
beaux and good chances for flirting, a new light 
shone in her eyes, and in the place of blushes 
was the steady glow of health as she told them 
of the beautiful things she had learned to 
love, which were better than evanescent summer 
beaux, for they caused no heart-ache, but would 
help to make her happy all winter long. And as 
for ‘‘ hops,” the objects of her affection had kept 
her hopping every day she was in the country, 
giving her not the weary feeling produced by 
ball-room dancing, but the healthful weariness 
that sent her to sleep like a child, to wake with 
the birds. 

Do not think we were so selfish as to keep all 
of these things for ourselves, and only make our 
own home look lovely. No, we did not forget 
to brighten the sick-rooms of dear ones who had 
been shut up all summer long, and had enjoyed 
no such happy times as we in gathering the leaves 





and ferns, 
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SIGNAL PAGODA. 


TPE pagoda is a kind of temple, of peculiar 

structure, very common in Burmah and Chi- 
na. ‘The Burmese pagodas are square edifices 
of immense proportions, the base comprising 
porticoes and chambers, and rising into a lofty 
tower or spire. One of the most celebrated of 


THE VOTIVE OFFERING. 


LONG the coast of Normandy, in France, 

are many picturesque chapels dedicated to 
Notre Dame des Flots (Our Lady of the Waves). 
Hither the simple and devout Norman sailor 
comes with his family to offer prayers for a pros- 
perous voyage, or to return thanks for dangers 























these structures is the ‘‘Golden Pagoda,” at Ran- 
goon, which is said to be the largest in the world, 
It is situated upon a lofty hill about a mile from 
Its height is three hundred feet. It 


the city. 
is built of solid masonry, covered with gold-leaf, 


and the spire blazes so fiercely under a noonday 
The pagoda in the 
illustration has been diverted from its original de- 


suu as to dazzle the beholder. 


sign to do service as a signal tower. 
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often he can not read. At the end of the her- 
ring fishery, as they return into port, the fisher- 
men intone the Te Deum; but this is the only 
occasion on which they sing this canticle at sea. 
They never permit themselves to speak on board 
their vessels either of priests or rats, and they 
forbid the use of playing-cards. 

The famous Nain Rouge, the Robin Goodfel- 












































safely passed. Sometimes he will bring with 
him a carefully fashioned model of his ship, and 
lay it as an offering before the shrine. 

These simple country folk of Northern France 
are full of superstitious legends and observances. 
It is said that the fishermen, when out on long 
expeditions, say mass daily among themselves, 
the eldest of them, entitled the curé, reciting 
both mass and vespers from memory, although 
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power of promoting their prosperity, deliveting 
them from danger, and in proper time insuring 
them a good husband. 

Le Jour des Morts (All-souls Day) is very re- 
ligiously observed in some parts of Normandy. 
If a fisherman were to go to sea on that day, the 
belief is that he would be followed every where 
by his double—a shape resembling him exactly, 
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low of Normandy, is said to play endless tricks | If he were to attempt to fish, he would find his 


on sailors who neglect to cross themselves with 
holy-water when they rise in the morning. The 
young fisher girls, in their picturesque costumes, 
the short black petticoat, blue stockings, and 
blue handkerchief tied over their white caps, may 


frequently be seen searching along the shore for | 


a white stone of special shape, which they call 
the stone of happiness, To it they attribute the 


net unusually heavy, and on drawing it in, there 
would only be broken skeletons and bones. 

The following legend is current in Le Pollet. 
On Le Jour des Morts, toward midnight, a faner- 
al car is heard in the streets of the town. It is 
drawn by eight white horses, and white dogs run 
before it, As it passes, one hears the voices of 
those dead during the past year, Very few per- 
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sons have seen this apparition ; all those who do 
see it may expect to die soon after. For this 
reason it is the custom to close the windows when 
“= rocession is expected to arrive. 

If the prayers and masses offered up on this 
anniversary have been insufficient, or if some of 
the departed souls have been forgotten by their 
friends and relatives, this is what happens in the 
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middle of the night. The sea howls, the wind 
is furious, and a ship is seen out at sea advan- 
cing with alarming swiftness. It seems as if it 
must strike against the pier, but it reaches it in 
safety. The spectators, looking at this vessel, 
recognize with surprise one that is supposed to 
have perished. ‘There is no mistaking its rig- 
ging, its sails, its masts; only the sails are torn, 
and the masts look as if injured by a storm. 


However, the vessel must be seeks ond and the 
light-house keeper throws out a hawser. The 
crew seize it and fasten it to the ship. ‘The 
women and children crowd round the end of the 
pier, some full of hope, others despairing and 
uncertain. Cries are heard onall sides. ‘* There 
is my father !”—‘‘ my husband !”—*“ my lover !” 
But the crew on board the vessel remain silent. 
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‘This does not occasion any surprise, for sometimes 
the sailors bind themselves by a vow not to speak 
until they have been to church to thank God and 
Our Lady for their deliverance. 
have harnessed themselves to the cable, and yet 
the vessel remains immovable. It is in vain 
they strain and strive to draw it in. At last 
they pause, exhausted, and give themselves up 
to despair. The vessel seems anchored there by 


But the women | 


the hand of God until eternity. One o'clock 
strikes, a slight mist floats over the sea, and the 
ship has vanished. ‘* Pray more earnestly !” is 
all that the spectators say to the women and 
children who have been striving to haul in the 
phantom vessel. 

‘There is one other favorite legend that shows 
the gloomy religious fervor of this strange peo- 
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| ple. There had been a terrible storm, which 
kept the inhabitants of the town awake half the 
night. Peter, the sacristan, had just fallen asleep, 
when he was awakened by the ringing of the 
mass bell. He jumped out of bed, thinking he 
had overslept himself, and that the priest had 
ordered some one else to ring the bell. When 
he entered the church he saw the priest already 
at the altar, and a great number of fishermen 


t 


praying fervently. But as the sacristan gazed 
on some of the faces around him, he was seized 
with terror, for he saw only the faces of those 
who had died. One of those kneeling near him 
had left home a year and a half before to go 
fishing, and had never been heard of. . The 
corpse of another had been washed ashore. Pe- 
ter was transfixed with horror, and could nei- 
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ther speak nor move. Meanwhile the mass pro- 
ceeded. When the time came for communion, 
the priest tried to put the Host to his lips, but it 
slipped from his fingers. ‘Then he uttered an 
alarming cry of distress, which was echoed by 
all the rest, i ristan, he 
cried out, ‘“* My poor Peter, my poor Peter, do 
you not recognize me? I am Régnaud, whose 
ship was wrecked on Mendy in Easter-week. I 
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had vowed a mass in honor of Our Lady, and 
I forgot my vow. I try now to say this mass 
myself, in order to keep my promise, but each 
time I try to communicate, the Host escapes from 
my lips, and I feel the torments of hell in my 
bosom. Oh, my Peter, I suffer the torments of 
the damned. ‘Tell my son never to forget the 
masses that he may promise to Our Lady.” 








ANS WERS- TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Miss 8. T.—The Bazar Book of Decorwm is sent by 
mail, prepaid, from this office on receipt of $1. 

Mavpr.—You had better buy a toque hat, as they 
will probably be worn in the fall. They have droop- 
ing fronts that protect the eyes, and are turned straight 
up behind. Get black straw—one of domestic make 
will cost $1 50—twine a long gray or black tissue veil 
around the crown, and stick a red and a black wing on 
the sides. Your veil should be two yards of tissue or 
grenadine, should be twined around your neck, and 
the end stuck in your belt. A band of feathers around 
the crown will trim them later in the season. 

Greexie.—Any engraving of Martha Washington 
will give you an idea of the fichu now in vogue. Crépe 
lisse is smooth crape, that is, without crinkles. Ex- 
tend the puff and ruffle up each side of the front of 
your grenadine basque and also around the neck. 
Then put bows down the front. 

Exmwoop.—lIf you are anxious to renew acquaint- 
ance with your former neighbora, you will not be too 
ceremonious to invite them to call upon you. 

Bruyetre.—Do not use blue and gray combined for 
the street costume in which you are to be married. 
As the wedding is in the evening, you should get two 
shades of gray—soft, clear shades that will light up 
well, yet not be too light for the street in autumn. 
It is not absolutely necessary to have a wedding-cake 
with the other refreshments, though it is customary. 

Enquiner.—Your sample is evidently all pure silk 
of good width, though of small grain and light quality. 
It is probably one of the light grades manufactured by 
the French firm you mention. We decline to say what 
its price should be. 

Mrs. L, 8. M.—It is too early to say positively, but 
we predict braiding will continue in vogue for trim- 
ming the cashmere wraps of next season. Have your 
garment stamped in straight rows on the border, down 
each front, around the neck, and down the middle of 
the back. Use wide and narrow braids together. This 
is the best advice we can give you at present. 

Evpest Sister.—You will find hints about children’s 
fall clothing in Bazar No. 84, Vol. VIIL Make your 
white mull suits by pattern of Loose Sacque Suit 
illustrated in Bazar No. 88, Vol. VIII. As you are in 
mourning, you should use tucks and pleatings for 
trimmings. 

L. H. M.—Borders in cross-stitch embroidery of the 
width you desire have been given in Supplements to 
Bazars No. 18, Vol. IL, No. 85, Vol. IIL, and No, 9, 
Vol. V. 

A Wx11-Wisurr.—Your sample is thread lace, and is 
now very fashionable. Silk and cashmere flounces, 
pleated and shirred, will be worn in the fall. Read 
New York Fashions for hints about colors for fall 
dresses. Wide heavy fringes will be worn for trim- 
ming winter silks. 

Jewx..—Trim your cashmere sacque with Titan 
braid and fringe. 

A Sunsoriser.—Put a deep apron with puffed back 
on your white silk dress. Trim the train with pleat- 
ings and shirred flounces. The basque should be a 
plain cuirass, or else you should have a high-pointed 
waist laced behind, and elbow sleeves. Brown and in- 
digo blue promise to be the fashionable winter colors. 

J. N.—There are no new designs for dresses. Your 
blue silk suit should have a basque, sacque, apron, and 
walking skirt, trimmed with rich fringe and pleatings 
of silk or of velvet. An embroidered cashmere sacque 
will be suitable for all outside wrapping, so you can 
dispense with a blue silk sacque if you choose. An 
Ulster of blue water-proof would best protect your 
fall traveling suit. Have a basque, an elaborate tablier, 
and train of your black silk house dress. Have three 
or four scarfs or sash pieces for the tablier, each edged 
with lace or fringe. Read about evening silks in the 
New York Fashions. Cream-color or else sea-foam 
will be your best choice. 

A Svussorterr.—A long basque and single skirt, 
trimmed with side pleatings, is the best design for an 
alpaca dress to be worn by a lady of sixty years. 

Fossre.—Read answer just given “J. N.” for hints 
about fall silks. Brown is the color you should have 
for your traveling suit in September. Silks of two 
shades will be worn next winter. Velvet and fringe 
will be the fashionable trimmings. A stylish arrange- 
ment will be skirt, sleeves, and sacque of velvet, with 
basque and over-skirt of silk of the same shade. The 
only advice we can give you now about your black 
silk is a plain basque and long apron merely faced or 
piped on the edges, with a lower skirt trimmed with 
two pleatings. If your over-skirt has a long full apron 
stylishly draped, you can dispense with all trimming 
upon it. 

Leonona.—We do not furnish names and addresses 
in this column. 

E.ta Q.—“ Girls of eighteen” wear their dresses as 
long as those worn by other ladies. 

L. D.—Get black silk for sleeves and lower skirt to 
form part of your striped silk dress. The basque, 
over-ekirt, and flounces should be of the striped silk. 
Make loose belted basques and deep round over-skirts 
of your grenadine and organdy, trimming them with 
raffles of the same, and wear them above a black silk 
skirt. If you have not enough for ruffles, plain hems 
are quite as stylish on over-skirta. Black alpaca skirts 
are not worn with thin over dresses, 

Eprrua.—Your indigo blue silk will make a pretty 
basque and over-skirt, with sleeves and lower skirt of 
blue camel's-hair or cashmere, or else with blue and 
gray plaid. If you want it for a dinner dress you 
should use blue or gray silk of a lighter shade. 

H. C. B.—Silk or cashmere of darker blue shade 
should be used for a basque and over-skirt, with sleeves 
and lower skirt of your silk. If you like contrasts, 
get gray silk or cashmere 

Mes. H. 8. W.—Make an over-skirt of the lower part 
of your bombazine polonaise, and have a basque made 
of the four yards of new goods. You can turn the 
skirt of the polonaise around, putting the long back 
in front foradcep apron. For variety you could cover 
the basque of the other suit entirely with crape. Small 
folded fichus of crape will be worn and are easily 
made, Put knife-pleated frilis of crape in the neck 
and wrists. Make your little girl’s dress with a kilt 
skirt and a basque fastened behind. 

Youne Mazeren Lapy.—Velvet of a darker shade 
combined with your brown silk will make you a beau- 
tiful suit. It is too early to give you any fresher hints 
than those given above to other inquirers. 





CONSUMPTION. 


The scourge of the human family, may in its 
early stages be promptly arrested and perma- 
nently cured. 

ge ay W. Va. 
Dr. R. V. Prerce, Buffalo, N. 

Sir,—For the last year I ase on using your 
Golden Medical Discovery. I owe my life to it, 
having been afflicted for years. Did not use it 
but a short time before I was benefited; at that 
time I was very bad, not able to sit up much; 
was suffering greatly with my throat, was _get- 
ting blind, had a dry cough, and much pain in 
my lungs. I have used twelve bottles of the 
Discovery, and am almost well. 

Kate T. Warpner. 

A son of Mr. J. H. Mesecx, of Chatham 
Four Corners, N. Y., has been cured of Con- 
sumption by Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
covery—so says Mr. C. B. CanFiexp, editor of 
the Chatham Courier. 

S. R. Eecrar, druggist, of West Union, O., 
writes to state that Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery has effected a wonderful cure of Con- 
sumption in his neighborhood.—{ Com. } 





Coorg attracts the eye more than form, and hence 
a face with but few natural attractions Se 


clothed with complexional loveliness by ‘ Larrp’s 
Boom or Youru,” the admired of all observers. Sold 
by all druggists.—{Com. 5] 








Saratoga ora 3 ae Remedial I 


stitute, open all th e resort of leading 
men in Church = d State, Ie tor health or recreation. 

is unsurpassed in location and completeness of its 
cppelahaeane ian’ 





Tur Madame Griswold Skirt-Supporting Corset ot 
— -Supporter is destined to have the sale 
skirt-supporting corset in the world. Sold only ~ 
Tae re Agents wanted at 21 East 16th Street, 
—{Com.} 








Coryvmve Wure..—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the upp lement with the greatest ease. . This 
Wheel is equally useful for entting atterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or From th the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receiptof 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 








In STRENGTH and PURITY 


Superior to any other, therefore 


Most Economical. 


R. H. MACY & CO.’S 


FANCY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 


Sedeceoy mal and samples pve cy med gd to = address, 
special care. 


14th St. and Sixth Ave., New York. 
SUPPLY FOR 100 YEARS 


FROM THE 


MAGIC INKSTAND 


Without refilling. Size 2x3 inches. 


Fluid, $2 00. Copying, $2 50. 
The fluid isinallcolors. Sent by 


= ail, OT ANTHON miss 
var uibety St Row York 
AN OLD AND RELIABLE REMEDY, 


DR. WISHART’S yes SUGAR 




















years. tify 
that they os reliable. They are prompt in their ote 
and agreeable to the taste—no trouble to induce chil- 
dren to take a at 25 cents a 
Box, or sent by Mali on eons of the patos at the 
Principal Depot,N elphia,Pa. 


SHOPPING 


Of every descri for Ladies prom: executed by 
Mas. S. MASON, Hotel Reval, at Ave & 40th St. 
N. Y. City. Send for circular containing reference 
(free). Samples sent for 25 cents. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


jose stamp for illustrated Reduced Price- 

List. of reliable Hair Soot and Hair 
Jewelry. CHAS. V. PECKHAM. 

777 Broadway, opposite A. T, Stewart’s, New York. 


BUY J. &P. COATS’ BLACK 
THREAD for your MACHINE. 


r ADIES! CONSTITUTION WATER 
18 GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 
Dose 40 drops. For sale 













particulars 




















im 
ies 








medicines. 





Forestall Summer Fevers, 


and all the complaints generated by excessive heat, by keeping the 
blood cool and the bowels free with 


Y Tarrant's Effervescent Seltzer Aperient, 


at once a most refreshing draught and the best of all regulating 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





Reduction 


in Laces, Sacques, Cardinal Capes, Embroideries, &c. 


Also, NEW FANS, FANCY. TIES, SASH RIBBONS, &e. 
MILLER & GRAN'T, 879 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Orders by mail promptly filled. 





GILES’ 


1ODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 
We sell more of Grizs’ Liniwznt Iopme or Ammo- 
n14; it gives better satisfaction than any Liniment we 
ever saw. It is a pleasure to have something that a 
druggist can conscientiously recommend. 
F. & E. BAILEY & CO., 
Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Only 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 


LADIES! TRY THE 
“Gem” Skirt Supporter. 


It can be worn with or without 
a Corset, and relieves the waist 
of the a and burden of the 
clo Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. ice 50 cts, — and 
circular mailed on rece a of price 
Agents 


= adh stamps. 
w MINOR & GRANNISS, Sole 
Manufacturers, New Haven, ct. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR SEPTEMBER, 1875, 


ConrTeENTSs : 
GLOUCESTER AND CAPE ANN. 
With Twelve Illustrations. 
A DREAM OF FAIR WEATHER. By James Mav- 
RIcE THOMPSON. 
THE MOUNTAINS.—X. (A Virginia Tournament.) 
By Porrr Crayon. 
With Twelve Illustrations, 


THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. By M.D. 
Conway. 
With Fourteen Illustrations. 
THE COLONEL. By T. B. Atprtoa. 
THE YELLOW-HAMMER'S NEST. 


Cuapwiox. 
With One Illustration. 


RECENT ENGLISH CARICATURE. By James 
Parton. 


With Sixteen Mlustrations, 
ART’S EXCHANGES. 
THE TOURNAMENT OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 
With Seven Illustrations. 
THE SONG OF DEBORAH AND BARAK. 
With One Illustration, 
THE STONE AGE IN EUROPE.—(Concluding Pa- 
per.) By Professor Cuan.es Rav. 
With Twelve Illustrations, 
GRANDPA DEKRINGER'S WILL. 
THE FIRST CENTURY OF THE REPUBLIC.— 


ge a -)—MONETARY DEVELOP- 
ENT. By Pro rofessor W. G. SUMNER. 


GARTH. A Novel. By durian Hawruorne. 
A SHOPPER BY PROXY. 
TO A BUTTERFLY. 


THE WIT AND WISDOM OF THE HAYTIANS. 
By Joun Biex.ow. 


BACK WINDOWS. 


CAN WE SPEAK ENGLISH? By Anna C. Brack- 
ETT. 


EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR’S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 














By Joun W. 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
Postage free to Subscribers in the United States 
and Canada, 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY, on 
HARPER'S BAZAR will pa. 
Canada, 


GE PREPAID by the Publishers, f 
A t on receipt o, 


Harper's ee Hagrer’s Weexty, and Harrer's 
Bazak, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Exterminated 


inater | 
MOTHS In FURNITURE, 


Carpets, and Clothing, without injury to the 
most delicate color or goods. The expense for mate- 
rial and labor to clear them from the largest Parlor 
Suit will not exceed One Dollar. For ONE DOL- 
LAR we will forward recipe and instructions, and 
GUARANTEE all we claim or refund the money. We re- 
fer to any National Bank in our city, and the Commer- 
mercial Agency of Messrs. Dunn & Co. 

NEWTON & / DAVIS, Bryenamrton, N. Y. 


CANCER. 


We remove Cancer without Pain, no Caustics or 
Knife used. The C tpn ts is hapene pore 25 cents for 
pamphlet containin and ref: Address, 

_ Drs. PARK & Mo EISH, No. 21 East ‘Toth 8t., N. Y. 











TAMPING PATTERNS, either Perforated Paper or 
— roy hogy or a samples of 100 


Saar N. ror is: or iss Lexington 


itimore 





Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep to Fir any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms, 


The following Patterns are now ready: 





Vol. IV. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER................. No. 5 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ en 
INFANT'S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke ee pee de Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. “ 35 
ree 2 
GIRL’S WATER. PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
ee SE cde ebe oc cb Rhhs o00cd<ccg ees “ 44 
GENTLEMAN’S SHORT DRESSING-GOWN 
AND SMOKING-CAP.................0005 “ 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE D with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... “ 43 
Vol. V. 


wens SUIT ek from 2to5 years old) * 89 
FULL Low-Necked Basque 
with ¢ Grecian ‘Beri Trained Over-skirt, and A 


SEP re 50 
LADY’S aac Sui sc ., eRe a | 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 

coven iene ome, © wie ight Dress, Yoke -— 
LADY'S POSTILION-BAS UE WRAPPER.. “ e 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 

from 4 to 12 zoors re “ 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 


Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 
TE GOWER). io oa css ccsscccatwccsccccccccccccs “ 87 


Vol. 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, ha Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque "fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, ee Bretelle 
Din (for be gi rome 8 to 13 ee “ 18 
La a BAT ING OR GYM- ? 
DEMI- SPOLONAISE WALKING suit, with 
Basque Back and Square Front............. * 48 
Ss oe CLOAK, with Cape and zs 


INGOT 
BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and me 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 52 
‘ol. VII. 
Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
Walking Sot, D Double- 


YOUTH'S WARDROB 
ble-Breasted English 
Breasted Vest, and 8 





(for cot fons to 15 years old)............ “4 
me. SH BA LONG OVER-SKIRT, and 

ALKING KI a “1 
HENRI TROIS B. SAU. og Greek Over- 


skirt and French Round Skirt............... sy 
MEDICIS SA cores with Demi Over-skirt and 

Demi-Trained Skirt... .....+.....0-sseeceeee ° 
MEDICIS BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- 

Skirt and at see See alkin Bie Di cnbestetdceos “ 19 
LADY'S RI _— 


tillion Basque 
and — Riding “ 
BELTED >a ton Apron and Demi- 
Trained Skit BROT RE: ee “ 93 
GIRL'S ae Apron Front Over- 
PLATN'BASQ UE, Lo yy mt from 4to13 years old) ** 25 
G APRON an : 
OEMLTRAINED hues “ OF 
ROUND APRON, AND 
MY 6 = 


RAPPER 
FRENCH with Pleated B vy —- TRAINED 
SKIRT with Pleated Back.................. “ 41 
ENGLISH CUIRASS, OVER. SKIRT WITH 
cura. , AND WALKING SKIRT...... * 41 
IRASS POLONAISE WALKING SUIT.... “ 43 
Apron - -Front 


and Walking Skirt..... * 50 
D FULL-TRAI 





Vol, VIII. 


DOUBLE- POIN Ae LONG TAB- e 


Tra in 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, French Sacque, with Di- 
onal Front, Round Over-skirt, Pleated 
Waist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 
sare and Apron (for ‘girl from 5 to 15 2 


old 
JOAN "OF vets BASQUE, with Apron Over- 
skirt and Long Walking Skirt.............. “ 15 
HENRI TROIS SACQUE, vas Bouffant Over- 
skirt and oo ae Es tecceccescccsccesce ae | 
NTLE, with Shirred Tabiier and Walking 


Skirt. 
ews ao 
and W: ing. irt. 
CHILD'S WA DROBE, Box- Pleated Lapeer) 
i 


from 6 months to 5 years old)............... 
PLEATED BASQUE, with Byron Collar, Reep, 
Round Over-8! and Walking Skirt....... 
MARGUERITE BASQUE AND OVER-SKIRT, 
with Walking a 


Skirt 
FRENCH WALKING JACKET, with Short 
om Triple Apron, and ig 


Back and Lon 

Lon 
Loos. 

pone o 

The Publishers will a either Pattern vy mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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Suplee Easy-Threading Needles 


FOR SEWING-MACHINES. 


Needle can be threaded 
1 es a minute 

in the dark. 

Put up in packages of 144 
ni 4 it bronze 
and gold cases. 75 
cents per Dozen. For Sam- 
ple half Dozen, send 40 cts. 

Li ant to Trade. 


CO., 689 Broadway, N. ¥. 


C. SCOTT 


Fishes and Fishing, 





GENIO 


. FISHING IN AMERICAN WATERS. By 


Genio C. Scorr. New Edition, containing 
Parts Six and Seven, on Southern and Mis- 
cellaneous Fishes. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 





Contains a vast amount of information concerning 
the sea and fresh-water fishes of our American wa- 
ters, the various methods of capturing them, the tackle 
to be employed, etc. Important in respect of fish- 
culture, This book, like the author of it, is eminently 
practical, and every angler ought to have it. We 
doubt whether there is another man in America ca- 
pable of writing and illustrating, as Mr. Scott has 
done, such a book as this.—Spirit of the Times. 


* 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


g@~ Harper & Broruers will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States 
or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


RUPTURE, — Any 
Pensioners, Soldiers, or 
Sailors entitled to a Truss 

law, will be supplied by 
HE ELASTIC TRUSS 
COMPANY, No. 683 
Broadway,New York City, 
and the price will be col- 
lected from government. 
sent by mail. Cir- 








=a 





culars free on application. 





Lrsgary or Coneresé, } 
Coprrieut Orrice, WASHINGTON. 
Be tr Remempeezep, that on the 27th day 
of‘July, Anno Domini 1875, JACOB ABBOTT, of the 
Unit ‘States, has deposited in this office the title of a 
Book, the title or wy of which is in the fol- 
lowing words, to wit.: A SUMMER IN SCOTLAND. 
By Jacos Axszorr. With Engravings. New York: 
H r & Brothers. The right whereof he claims as 
Author, in conformity with the laws of the United 
States respecting copyrights, _ A. R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress, 


The foregoing Certificate of Copyright is issued to 

Jacob Abbott in continuation of the copyright of the 

book therein named for the further term of fourteen 

_ from January 26, 1876, when the first term of 
wenty-eight years will have expired. 


pwns OF WOMEN, by GEORGE H. 
‘TAYLOR, M.D., 318 contains New Methods 
without Dru; —<_ La we and 
Radical i f 50. Circular on 
receipt of —_ A. PARKER, 17 East 
58th Street, New York. 


Work of Cad in Great Brit 


The Work of God in Great Britain: under 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey, 1873 to 1875. 
With Biographical Sketches. By Rurus W. 
Crark, D.D. 12mb6, Cloth, $1 50. 


Dr. Clark’s volume is marked by his well-known 
graphic style, by intense sympathy and euthusiasm, 
and by askillful presentation of the preachers, and of 
the origin, progress, principles and issues of the reviv- 
al.—Christian Intell; 

This bodk is well worthy of the careful reading of 
all.—Christian Instructor. 

Will be welcome to thousands of readers.—Albany 
Evening Times. 

Dr. Clark has made a very useful book out of the 
materials before him.—Congregationalist. 

The book is very suggestive, and will be productive 
of good wherever circulated.—Zion's Herald. 

It is a very clear, concise, and well arranged nar- 
rative. The narrative is composed of extracts from 
the various local publications. These extracts have 
been made with discrimination and an evident famil- 
iarity with editorial methods. Christian workers in 
this country will be eager to get this latest and most 
complete record of the work abroad that has thus far 
been published.—Sunday-School Times, 

A very complete account of one of the most remark- 
able revival movements on record. The widespread 
interest excited by the work of Moody and Sankey 
will find an intellectual gratification in the perusal 
of this volume.—N. Y. Sun. 

Dr. Clark has a happy faculty of presenting truth in 
the form of a narrative; introducing anecdotes and 
incidents in the right place, throwing in the instruc- 
tive reflection when the subject calls for it, and thus 
making his work constantly attractive and perma- 
nently useful.— Observer. 


To wit.: 








ure, 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





G2” Harper & Broruers will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States 
or Canada, on receipt of $1 50. 


PORTED Embroidered good goods, paper patterns for 
stamping and ee nw ve nes and accessories. 
69 East Twelfth VIGOUROUX, Importer. 


PpRENCH J arene. PATTERNS.— 
CENDRIER, 104 Grand Street, cor. Mercer, 
N.Y, > Send for Circular. 


seers. VENTILATED GARTER.— 
The only Garter recommended by the medica! pro- 
fession. Principal depot 543 Broadway, New Yor! 











STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS. 


A COURSE OF 


HIGHER MATHEMATICS AND ASTRONOMY. 


By ELIAS LOOMIS, LL.D., 


Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in Yale College. 





The Elements of Algebra. Designed for the 
Use of Beginners. 12mo, Sheep, $1 25. 


A Treatise on Algebra. Entirely Revised and 


Rewritten. samo, Sheep, $1 50. 

Key to the same, for Teachers only. 1amo, 
Cloth, $1 50. pene 

The El ts of G try, Conic Sec- 





tions, and Plane Trigonometry. En- 
tirely Revised and Rewritten, 12mo, Sheep, $1 50, 


A Treatise on Meteorology. With a Collec- 
tion of Meteorological Tables. 8vo, Sheep, $2 co. 


The Elements of Plane and Spherical 
Trigonometry, with their Applications to Men- 
suration, Surveying, and Navigation, together with 
Tables of Logarithms. 8vo, Sheep, $2 00. 


The Trigonometry and Tables bound 
separately. Trigonometry, $1 50; Tables, $1 50. 


The Elements of Analytical Geometry, 
Entirely Revised and Rewritten, 12mo, Sheep, 
$1 50. da 

The Elements of the Differential and 
Integral Calculus, Entirely Revised and Re- 
written. 12mo, Sheep, $1 50. 

The Analytical Geometry and Calculus may be had 
in one volume. $2 50. 


A Treatise on Astronomy. With [llustra- 


tions. 8vo, Sheep, $2 00. 


A Practical Astronomy. With a Collection 





of Astronomical Tables. 8vo, Sheep, $2 00. 


This series has received the unqualified approval of the most eminent professors and teach- 
ers in the country, and is now in use in many of our leading colleges and in numerous private 
schools and academies in every State of the Union. 

It is the work of a practical mathematician and astronomer, and embodies the results of 


many years’ experience in the class-room. 


The language is uniformly concise, the principles are stated with rigid exactness, and illus- 
trated by an abundance of well-chosen examples. 


Several books of the series have recently been revised, enlarged, and rewritten. 


To these 


special attention is invited, as it is believed that they contain many excellences not found in any 


other series extant. 





From Rosert Auuyn, Southern Illinois Normal University, Carbondale, Jackson County, Il. 
For many years I have almost constantly used Loomis’s text-books. While I esteem other series, I can 
cordially commend these books as systematic, complete, and thorough. 


From Prof. A. C. Horxins, Howard College, Kokomo, Ind. 
I have been using Loomis’s course of Mathematics for a few years and it pleases me. The entire series 


is well adapted to the wants of Colleges and High-Schools. 


the best. 
tres J.V. 


Those who use these works the most like them 


N. Sranpise, Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy, Lombard University, Galesburg, IU. 


* For more than eighteen years I have used in my classes, in Lombard University, Loomis’s Course of 
Mathematics. The books could hardly have been improved. They are practical, concise, and systematic. 


There is no repetition of subjects, no redundancy of matter. 


place, and is treated clearly and thoroughly. 


Each subject stands in its own appropriate 


From Prof. W. B. Wesster, Principal Webster Institute, Norfolk, Va. 


I have used Loomis’s Mathematical Series from 
seen nothing better. 


From ©. G. Rocxwoop, Jr., Professor of Math 


the times of their publication, respectively, and have 


42, a 





College, Br ick, Me. 


I received, a few days since, the revised edition of Loomis’s Analytical Geometry, for which please accept 
my thanks. It is a great improvement on the old edition, with which I have long been familiar; many things 
which were lacking in that I see are supplied here, and I notice especially the new part III. on Space Co- 


ordinates. I shall use it with my classes next year. 


From Rev. Joun W. Looxs, D.D., Prof. of Mathematics, Indiana Asbury University, Greencastle, Ind. 
I have used Loomis’s entire course of Mathematics for ten years, and shall continue to use it. 


From Joun P. Marsuat, Professor of Mathematics, fists College, Mass. 


I am much pleased with Loomis's Astronomy. 
prehensive in its stat t 





and 


It is concise in its language, lucid in its explanations, 


From C. Piazz1 Suytu, Astronomer Royal for Scotland, 
The science of the age was most assuredly in want of a work on Practical Astronomy, and I am delight- 


ed to find that want now supplied from America, and from the pen of Prof. Loomis. 


I propose to make this 


volume a text-book for my class of Practical Astronomy in the University of Edinburgh. 





Liberal terms for first introduction. Copies for examination with a view to introduction 
sent to teachers and school officers on receipt of half the retail price. 
Catalogue and Descriptive Circulars of School and College Text-Books mailed free to any 


teacher or school officer on application. 
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BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, | % 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 

owe rments. Every pattern we issue will be cut by 

r. Moscheowits, a man who stands at the head 
at his profession, an ae is ee a — 
dresgmaker in the United States. 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New Tork. the Mghest 1 As 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 
of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
&c., that have ever appeared in this country. 

Address JAMES MoCALL & CO. 

543 Broadway, New York. 

N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper’s Bazar 

can be had at No. 48 East 14th St, upstairs, 


‘BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 
The subscriber leave to inform Book Canvass- 
vem ama — that he i pared to off 
respectable employmen e is pre offer 
liberal inducements to thoes who will bn 
sale of the following new and popular wn 
scription, viz.: A “eo = ular Dictionar, 
ligious Knowled, see YMAN ABBOTT; 
yclo| of Biblical, TShsol cal, and Ferlesiastical 
terature, 4 M’CunTooK & Srrone; the authentic 
Journals of the late Dr. Lryrnestone, and the same 
work in a cheaper form, at $2 50. Also, in a few weeks 








Rev. Henry J. Van-Lennep, D.D. will be ae For 

For Eeeehs Pictures or Decorating at 25 

RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—F. Ba- 
CAL, mens, Box 139, Santa Barb 





Ds ye INSTITUTE, FREEHOLD, 


New iis yw y. [AMBERS Principal. 





the order-books for the new work, “‘ Bible Lands,” by 
further particulars, address AVERY B 
Care of Harrzr & Brorurrs, iow York. 
cts. Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 
lV Decorating € Co., 865 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
DOouREAU, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular, 
SEA-MOSSES. Send $1 for 10 beautiful speci- 
Barbara, California. 
AGENTS V WANTED s Seolors. Sample, 33 
rf erg Sample, 25 
ard, Cinn., O. 


Harper's Magazin, Weekly, = Bazar, 


year, POSTAGE 


Harrer’s Magazine, Senses Week ty, and Hanesn’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Werxt.y, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sussoripers cy A 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

The Volumes of the Magazinz commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 

— to the order of Harper & Brotuers is prefer- 

to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Termes ror Apventisine tn Harper's WEEKLY anp 
Haxrrer’s Bazar. 
"s Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Page, $4 00 per Line—each ineertion. 
"s Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
#4 % per Line—each insertion. 


outside 





V ANTED.—First-class Lady Agents to sell 
Madame Griswold’s Skirt-Supporting Corset and 
Skirt-Supporter. It is Re with are | 


success. Address or a 
MapauE GRISWOLD. ar 21 +... 16th Street, N 


ayMbuaranteea using our Well 
Auger a0 & Drills. $i a& month 
ood Agents. Auger book 
Sil Auger Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
$607.90 a week and expenses to all. Articles 
8) 


new: staple as flour. Samples free. C. 
$102 $ 258% Sinons' Sone, Bouton Mass 








M. Louneron & Bro., N. Y. or Chicago, 














HARPER & BROTHERS 
OT OF NEW BOOKS. 


DRAKE'S NOOKS AND Sonwane OF THE NEW 
ENGLAND COAST. Nooks and Corners of the 
New England Coast. By Samux. Avams Draxx, 
Author of ‘“‘Old Landmarks of Boston,” * Historic 
Fields and Mansions of Middlesex,” &c. With nu- 
merous Illustrations. S8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 

Il. 
SERMONS OUT OF CHURCH. By the Author 


So “John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, 
IL. 
CAIRNES’S CHARACTER AND LOGICAL 


METHOD OF FALITICAL ECONOMY. The 
nee and Loy;ical Method of Political Econ- 

7 By J. E. Carnes, LL.D., Emeritus Professor 
of olitizal Economy in University College, Lon- 
om Author of ‘Some Leading Principles of Polit- 
ce Economy Newly Expounded.” 12mo, Cloth, 


IV. 

CARLYLE’S EARLY KINGS OF NORWAY. The 
Early Kings of Norway; also an Essay on the Por- 
traits of John Knox. By Tuomas Cartyvie, Author 
of “The History of Friedrich [1., called Frederick 
the Great,” “History of the French Revolution,” 
“Past and Present,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

¥. 

GREEN'S SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
ang og A Short History of the English People. 
By J. R. Green, M.A., Examiner in the School of 

odern History, Oxford. With Tables and Colored 


Maps. 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 


VIL 
HAVEN'S MEXICO. Cus Hope Deen Helios. Re- 
cent Sketches of Mexico. By the Rev. Gitserr 
Haven, D.D., Bishop in the M. E. Church. With 
Maps and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 
VIL 
WOOD'S MAN AND BEAST. Man and Beast 
Here and Hereafter. Illustrated by more than 
Three mang ——. Anecdotes, By the Rev. 
J. G. Woon, M.A., F.L.S., Author of “‘ Homes with- 
out Hands, * &c. "8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 
VIIL 
THE WORK OF GOD IN GREAT BRITAIN: un- 
der Messrs. Moody and Sankey, 1873 to 1875. With 
ng Ske itches, By Rurvus W. Cragg, D.D. 
12mo, 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN EUROPE and the East: being a Guide through 
Great Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, 
Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Russia, and Spain. With over One Hundred Maps 
and Plans of Cities. By W. Pemuroxe Ferxmesr, 
Author of “Harper’s Phrase-Book,” and “His- 
tory of the Rise and Fall of the Paris Com- 
mune.” Fourteenth Year. In Three Vols., 12mo, 
Full Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00 per Vol. (the 
Vols. sold separately) ; or the Three Volumes in one, 
similar Binding, $7 00. 


GILDERSLEEVE’'S PERSIUS. The Satires of A. 
Persius Flaccus. Edited by Basu L. Gru DEBSLEEVE, 
Ph.D. (Gottingen), LL.D., Professor of Greek in the 
University of Virginia. i2mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


XL 
MACREADY’'S REMINISCENCES, and Selections 
from his Diary and Letters. Edited by Sir Faep- 
ER1cK Po..ook, Bart., one of his Executors, With 
Portraits. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 


MOHAMMED AND MOHAMMEDANISM: Lec- 
tures Delivered at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain in February and March, 1874. By R. Bos- 
worth Situ, M.A., Assistant Master in Harrow 


School; late Fellow of Trinity Colle; e, Oxford. 
With an — pendix containin manuel Deutsch’s 
Article on “Islam.” 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


XIIl. 
——. gg OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 


1874. Prepared by Prof. Srznozr F. 
F bea hasctant: Secretary of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. With the Co-operation of some of the most 
Eminent Men of Science in the United States. Large 


12mo, nearly 900 pages, Cloth, $2 00. (Uniform in 
style ‘and price with the volumes for 1871, 1872, and 
1873.) The Four Volumes sent by mail, postage pre- 
paid, on iit pen: te a Seven Dollars, 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The following Novels are iene in Paper, 8vo, except 
where otherwise specified : 


The Way We Live Now. By Antuony Tro.vors. 
Illustrated. $1 50; Cloth, $2 00. 


Eglantine. By Exiza Tasor. 50 cents. 


Playing the Mischief. By J. W. Dz Forest. 


75 cents, 


Miss Angel. by Miss THACKERAY. Illustrated. 75 


cents. 
Ward or Wife. 25 cents. 
The Lady Superior. By Exiza F. Poutarp. 


Illustrated. 
50 cents. 


Iseulte. 50 cents. 


Walter’s Word. By James Payn. 75 cents. 


Bluebeard’s Keys, and Other Stories. By Miss Taack- 
ERAY. 75 cents. 


ar tg Friend. By Cuaries Dioxens. Illustra- 
ted. 


$1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 
Three Feathers. By Wa. Buaox. Ilustrated. $1 00. 
a ofthe Gamp. By C.Wetsu Mason. Illustrated. 
1 00. 


Alice Lorraine. By R.D. Brackmorg. 15 cents. 


Our Detachment. By Karuarwe Krive. 50 cents. 
Mr. Vaughan's Heir. By Feanx Lez Benepior. $1 00. 


Safely Married. By the Author of “ Caste,” “* Colonel 


Dacre,” &c. 50 cents. 


ea Harrer & Broruens will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price, 


ea Hanrer’s Caratoeve mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Frankuin Square, N. Y. 
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FACETIZ. 
Never hail a man as a 
friend who is foggy in his 
ideas ; it’s onc ged talk- 
ing to him. —— 
ancholy rains while 
present, and when he's 
gone he’s never mist. 
———__————- 


Pxnor - Makers.—Steam, 
gunpowder, and nitro-glyc- 
erine. 


A certain minister hav- 
ing become much addict- 
ed to drink, his Presbytery 
had to interfere and get the 
minister to sign the pledge. 
This the minister did, and 
promised that he would 
never again take drink un- 
der any pretense whatever. 
The minister certainly kept 
his word; but the result 
was that the sudden reac- 
tion proved too much for 
him, and he took so ill that 
the doctor had to be sent 
for. The doctor knew the 
habits of the man well, and 
informed the minister that 
he must just begin and 
take his toddy again. This 
the minister said he could 
not do, as he had taken the 
pledge in the presence of 
the Presbytery. The doc- 
tor replied that he might 
get a bottle or two quietly, 
and that nobody but him- 
self (the minister) and the 
housekeeper would know 
any thing aboutit. “Man,” 
said the minister, “my 

* housekeeper is worse than 
all the Presbytery put to- 
ether ; so that would not 
io.” However, it was ar- 
ranged that the doctor was 
to bring in the whisky and 
sugar, and that the minis- 
ter was to make up the 
toddy in the bedroom with 
the hot water that he al- 
ways got for shaving pur- 
poses in the morning. The 
result was the minister got 
speedily well, and one day, 
on going out, the doctor said to the minister's house- 
keeper, “ Weel, Margaret, your maister is quite him- 
sel’ again.” 

“There’s nae doot aboot that, Sir,” she replied; 
‘he's quite weel in body, but there’s something gane 
far wrang wi’ his upper story.” 

“What's wrong there, Margaret ?” asked the doctor. 

“ Weel, Sir, I dinna ken; but he asks for shavin’ wa- 
ter six or seven times i’ the day.” 


\S 
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Wuiriroo, WaALTz. 


An old bachelor, upon reading that “‘ two lovers will 
sit up half the night with one chair in the room,” said, 
“Loving must be inconvenient, for it could not be 
done unless one of them sat on the floor.” 


eRe <A Le 
BEGINNING EARLY.—A FACT. 
Waiter. “ Can I get you any thing, miss ?” 
Miss. “Es, — A glass of bangy-an’-water.” 
(Waiter is quite unequal to the situation. 


HARPER'S 





[Aveusr 28, 1875. 











NEPTUNE HAVING A GOOD 


Why is a boy having his ears boxed like a criminal 
in manacles ?—Because he is hand-cuffed. 


<anieaaeliipncsadiae 
CHASTISEMENT MADE DIFFICULT. 
“T hear you have been a very naughty boy, Tommy. 
Go in the corner directly !” 
“ All right, mamma darling! Which corner shall it 
be? And am I to turn my face to the wall or to the 
room ?” 








Tiwat Wave Sweep. 


Rounp tHe Wortp.—Said a pom 
beating his auditors, “ I have traveled round the world.” 
Replied a wit of the Addisonian school, “‘So has this 
cane I hold.in my hand; but it is only a stick, for all 


that.” ° 


us fellow, brow- 


A village clergyman, visiting a parishioner suffering 
from a lingering disease, expressed to his wife a hope 
that she sometimes sp: ke to him of the future. “I 
do indeed, Sir,” was the 








reply ; “often and often 
I wake him in the night 
and say, ‘John! John! 
you little think of the 
torments as is prepared 
for your” 


BAZAR. 





SS S — —_— 
TIME—LONG BRANCH, 1875. 


A coop Derrrrion.—A reviewer defines a real pest 
as “a singer whose verses haunt your twilights.” This 
definition is undeniably a good one, and, if accepted, 
at once places the mosquito in the front rank. 


——_—~a———_—— 
MANNERS. 
Partor-Mar (to cook). ‘I knowed that Mr. Smith 
wasn’t no gentleman! Which he never raised his ‘at 
to me when I let ‘im out at the ‘all door just now !” 








WING-AND-WING QUADRILLE. 


Svusproiovs Fact.—‘ The heart that feels for others’ 
woes” has never been known to feel in its pocket. 


———__— 
A PROVERB EXTENDED. 

“Sambo, my massa always trabbel ; yours ebber stay 
at Dat berry 

“Dat true, Jim; but. yon know what de prov- 
erb say—‘ Rollin’ stone endder no moss.’ ” 2 

“No, Sambo, but it gadder polish ; an’ dat ’ere’s a 
qualification your massa stan’ berry much in need ob.” 


eaengneitijennnns 
A lassie wrote to a young man she had taken a fancy 
to, Page and a me 
n the gloaming, John,” 
and when the > Be came YY 
John wasn’t there. He | 





An elderly maiden who 
had suffered some disap- 
pointment thus defines 
the human race: “‘ Man 
a conglomerate mass of 
hair, tobacco smoke, con- 
fusion, conceit, and boots. 
Woman, thé waiter, per- 
force, on the aforesaid 
animal.” 

——__>__-____ 

An arithmetical genins 
seven years old has reck- 
oned up last year’s wheat 
-~_ and makes out that 
it is enough to furnish 
flour to put a pancake 
two inches wide and an 
eighth of an inch thick 
around the earth, “if a 
cook could be found equal 
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DINING UNDER DIFFICULTIES IN THE COUNTRY. 


You CAN ONLY HAVE on® DisH BROUGHT ON AT A Tre, BECAUSE THE TABLE IS 
FILLED wiTH PLateés or Deap-snot FLy-Paper. 


to the making of the pan- 
cake.” 
—_——__>—— 


A person who has been 

to see the basket coffins 

* he would not be 

in one on any ac- 

count. He desires not to 

be associated with wick- 
ered people. 

—_—————. 


Tt used to be believed 
that the earth's surface 
was flat. We know bet- 
ter now. So far from be- 
ing flat, it is artful enough 
to get round the sun. 


| 





quently 
that he couldn’t find such 
a place. 


hpeentiiameneni 
A young lady who had 
two suitors disposed of 
them in this manner: she 
engaged herself to one of 
them, and then eloped 
with the other. 
eatsnaplidiiielinsaads 
The daughter of a cler- 
gyman, not long since, 
when her father wasaway, 
was playing in the yard. 
A stranger came along 
and inquired if the min- 
ister was athome. ‘ No,” 
she replied, “ but mother 
is in the house, and she 
will pray for you, yon 
“ Primi y Ay mnt 
e shru shoul- 
ders, and passed on, 
————~.——— 
The poor old father of 
a boot-black says he nev- 
er enjoys himself more 
_ than when he sees the 
son shine. 
———_~._—_—_ e 
Before marriage a yonng 
lady used to say her lov- 
er’s was a perfect Roman 
nose, She has, since the 
ceremony, and not long 
after the honey-moon, 
put a ring in it. We 





don't think, poor fellow ! 
he is improved thereby. 





explained ) 7] YY 4) My 
Hy) 


A. professor in- 
veetere wonderful ‘halt. 


vince the most 
“A little applied 
stan as 


tenpenn 

nail, and the nail is now the 
handsomest lather - brush 
you ever saw, with beauti- 
ful soft hair growing from 
the end of it, some five or 
six feetinlength. Applied 
to door-stones, it does away 
with the use of the mat; 
applied to a floor, it 
ca 


use w therefrom 
hair suffi for a Brus- 
sels carpet. A little weak 


lather sprinkled over a 
barn makes it impervious 
to the wind, rain, or cold. 
It is good to pnt inside of 
children’s cradles, sprinkle 
. on the road-side, or any 
where where luxurious 
grass is wanted for use or 
ornament. It produces the 
effect in ten minutes,” 
STP ER 

A preacher on the bor- 
ders, who not long ago had 
entered into the happy state 
of matrimony with a maid- 
en nam Grace, rather 
surprised his hearers on the 
neue Soreee by giving 
out as his text, “‘ Unto me 
is this Grace given.” The 
sermon, as might have been 
expected, was well worthy 
of the newly made Bene- 


dick. ; 


A barrister being chal- 
lenged the other day, re- 
lied: “The laws govern- 
ng the code of honor allow 
the challenged y to des- 
ignate time and place and 
weapons for a duel. I ap- 
point that we fight in an 
n-top hog-pen, immedi- 


oO 
after a hard summer rain, and that the weapons 


atel 

be p Boor br Ang Whoever shall toss the other out shall 

be regarded as having killed him in mortal combat.” 
—_~<——_——_ 


Says a Frenchman who has lived in America for 


some years: “When they build a railroad, the first 
thing they do is to break ground. This is done with 
rreat ceremon. 


ie Then they break the stockholders. 
‘his is done without ceremony.” 








Swa.iow-Tait Poika. 


No Turxtsu Misrirs.—Turkish tailors are never re- 
eng for misfits. They have only to cut out two 

age, hitch them together, and the customer has a first- 
class pair of pants. 


A DANGEROUS WEAPON. 

(Papa, whose slumber has been disturbed by Johnny, 
who wants gunpowder for an old Highland pistol, has 
told the hopef to ask his ma for some flour.) 
Jounny. ‘* Ma says it’s all your nonsense, pa.” 
Para. “Oh, I see; I've made a mistake: it’s a Scotch 

pistol. Ask her to give you some oatmeal.” 
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“THERE'S MILLIONS IN IT!" 





